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THE COSTUMES OF THE ORIENT 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


HE East is; with the wool inside, 


still pictures 
que. The old 
antique poetic 
dress of earlier 
times survives 
in the Orient. 
The traveller, 
landing at Al- 
exandria, sees 
the identical 
porter that ap- 
pears in the A- 





rabian Nights. ; 


or of soft and pliant 
grey felt. This gar- 
ment is worn loose 
over the shoulders, 
and with the sleeve 
hanging down, and 
reaches to the an- 
kles. The women 
wear a shirt of the 
finest materials, ge- 
nerally colored or 
embroidered with 
flowers in silk. Their 


Asia, ancient? trousers are colored 
mother of na-{and comparatively 


tions, yet re- 
tains the ro- 
mantic cos- 
tume of the 
primitive ages, 
and is younger, 
in that, than 
any of her chil- 
dren. 

Some of the most graceful fashions of the East 
sre to be found in India. In that delicious 
clime, where the balmy breeze blows through 
the sacred banyan, wafting toward one the fra- ? 
grance of the oleander, the myrtle, and the jas- 
mine, everything conspires to poetry: and dress 
takes its shape accordingly. In India also every- 
body wears ornaments. Even the poorest women 
contrive to have a silver bangle or bracelet for the 
arm; while the rich are gorgeous with jewelry. 
The Affghans, north-west of Hindoostan, parti- 
cularly dress picturesquely. The men have trou- 
sers of dark-colored cloth; a low cap; and half 
boots of brown leather, laced or buttoned up to 
the calf. Over this, for a great part of the year, 





is thrown a large cloak of well-tanned sheep-skin, 
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tight. On their heads 
is a small cap of 
bright colored silk, 
embroidered with gold thread; and a large sheet, 
which they wear attached, and with which they 
hide their faces when a stranger approaches. 

In the Mogul empire, the dress of the rich is 
particularly splendid. The women wear a silk 
net veil of a crimson or purple color, embroi- 
dered in silver, and with which they either cover 
the face, or throw back over the shoulders as 
an ornament. Their chemise is of transparent 
gauze, reaching to the slippers; and beneath are 
seen the drawers of green satin, flowing with 
gold. The hair is long, divided from the fore- 
head, and ornamented with pearls and other 
jewels. The silk-net, thrown over the head, was 
worn also in the classic times of Greece; for in 
the ‘‘Odyssey,” Helen presents such a veil to 
Telemachus. 

“The beauteous queen, advancing, then display’d 

A shining veil, and thus endearing said, 

‘Accept, dear youth, this monument of love, 

Long since, in better days, by Helen wove; 


Safe in thy mother’s care the vesture lay, 
To deck thy bride and grace thy nuptial day.’” 
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The rich men of the Seeapoth Caufirs wear a 
white blanket, put on like a Highland plaid, that 
comes down to the 
_ knee, and is fast- 
ened with a belt; 
they also wear cot- 
ton trousers, which, 
as well as their 
shirts, are worked 
all over with flow- 
ers in red and black 
worsteds: the trou- 
sers are slit at the 
bottom, so as to 
make a sort of 
fringe. They also 
wear worsted stock- 
ings, or perhaps 
worsted fillets, roll- 
ed round their legs, 
and the warriors 
wear half-boots of 
white goat-skin. 

In Hindostan the 
costumes, as seen 
in our initial em- 
bellishment, are ev- 

The Hindoo women wear 





en more picturesque. 
a garment. tied round the waist, and hanging in 


a gracefu! manner to the feet; it is afterward 
brought over the body in negligent folds: under 
this they cover th. bosom with a short waistcoat 


of satin, but wear no linen, Their long black 
hair is adorned with jewels and wreaths of 
flowers; their ears are bored in many places, 
and loaded with pearls; a variety of gold chains, 
strings of pearl, and precious stones, fall from 
the neck over the bosom, and the arms are 
covered with bracelets from the wrist to the 
elbow. They also. have gold and silver chains 
round the ankles, and abundance of rings on 
their fingers and toes; among the former is often 
a small mirror. They perfume their hair with 
oil of cloves, cinnamon, sandal, mogrees, and 
sweet-scented flowers, and those who can afford 
it use the ottar of roses; they also make use of 
henna and antimony, like most other Eastern 
nations, to heighten their beauty. 

The costume of the Mahomedans in India is 
much like that of the Hindoos, especially the 
turban, the long white gown, sash, and shoes; 
but, in addition, they wear full trousers, usually 
of satin, with gold and silver flowers, and a 
catarra, or short dagger, in their girdle. The 
Mahomedan women adorn themselves with a 
variety of jewels, worn over a close gown of 
muslin, with long sleeves and a short waist; 





silk or satin drawers reach to the ankles, and 

a transparent veil covers the head. 
In Burmah, the wo- 

men tie their hair in a 

bunch at the top of the 

head, and bind it round 

with a fillet, the embroi- 

dery and jewels of which 

mark their respective 

ranks. Their dress con- 

sists of a short chemise, 

and a loose jacket with 

tight sleeves. Round 

their waist they roll a 

long piece of silk, or 

cloth, which reaches to 

the feet, and sometimes 

trails on the ground. 

When women of distinc- 

tion go abroad, they put 

on a scarf, or shawl, 

made of silk, which they 

throw around them with much grace and ele- 

gance. Women in full dress stain the palms of 

their hands and their nails of a red color, and 

rub their faces with powder of sandal-wood, or 

of a bark called sumaka. The lower class of 

females often wear only a single garment, in the 

form of a sheet, which wrapped round the body 

and tucked under the arms, descends to the ankle. 

In the vale 

of Cashmere, 
over the hair, 

» which is worn 
in a single 
braid, the wo- 
men place 6 
cap, generally 
of a crimson 
color, to the 
back of which 
is attached a 
triangular 
curtain of the 
same stuff, 
which falls up- 
on the shoul-! 
ders and con- 
ceals much of 
the hair; 
round the low- 
er edge of the 
cap is folded 
a shawl or 
piece of cotton 

or woollen cloth, which gives it much the ap 

pearance of a turban, 
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The Persian gentleman, on horseback, 
is the ideal of an oriental cavalier. The 
dress of a Persian lady, in-doors, consists 
of » large black silk handkerchief round 
the head, a gown which descends to the 
knees, a pair of loose trousers, and green 
light-heeled slippers. The women of the 
upper classes wear the costliest costume, 
perhaps, in the world. A traveller, who 
saw the queen, says that her dress was 
rendered so cumbersome by the quantity 
of jewels embroidered upon it, that she 
could scarcely move under its weight. Her 
trousers in particular were so engrafted 
with pearls, that they looked more like a 
piece of mosaic than wearing apparel: they 
were padded with cotton inside, and stif- 
fened by cloth of gold without. The Shah’s 
daughter, who was celebrated throughout 


the country for 
loveliness, was 
greatly disfigured 
in the eyes of a 
European by the 
immense quantity 
of red and white 
paint with which 
her face was de- 
corated. 

The Persians 
almost generally 
shave their heads. 
The men of rank 
wear magnificent 
turbans, and as 
they are very 
particular about 
keeping the head 
warm, they never 

take off this covering, even in the presence of 
royalty. The common people wear a cap of 
black lamb skin. The rest of the costume, with 
all classes, consists of a straight under garment, 
open at the chest and throat, as is also the upper 
vest, which is fastened round the waist by a 
girdle; and this girdle, with the rich, is made 
of a fine cashmere shawl. The legs are clothed 
in socks and slippers generally of a green color. 
The pelisse is cut out under the arms, so that 
the sleeves can either be drawn in, or thrown 
behind the back. The material of these vests 
consists, with the poor, of coarse cloth; but the 
rich use expensive furs, muslins, and silks. 

The costumes of Syria and Palestine are 
thought to be substantially what they were in 
Scriptural times. The trousers and tunics of 
the women were made of fine linen, and rich 





silks embroidered in gold and jewels; they 
wore also a veil, which fell over the whole 
person down to the feet. The anklets of gold 
or silver, often alluded to in Scripture, were 
very heavy, and made a ringing sound as the 
wearer walked. The pride and pleasure that 
the Jewish ladies teok in making a tinkling 
with these orna- 
ments, is severe- 
ly reprehended 
by the prophet 
Isaiah. It is sup- 
posed that the 
caul alluded to 
by the prophet 
was intended 
to describe the 
peculiar manner 
of dressing the 
hair. It was at 
that time divi- 
ded into tresses 
plaited with silk 
threads, gold 
ornaments, and 
golden coins. 
Besides the anklets, the Jewish women wore 
ear-rings, nose-jewels, chains of silver and gold, 
and bracelets. The ear-rings probably contained 
a verse from the Scriptures, to serve as an amu- 
let or charm, in which most Orientals place much 
faith, as they believe these amulets have power 
to avert evils and obtain blessings. They also 
wore from the waist boxes or bottles containing 
rich perfume; these they fastened to a chain and 
hung to their girdles. Herodias dancing was 
attired very much like a girl of Palestine, to-day, 
only in richer materials. 
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When abroad, the Syrian women have the face 
disguised, like all other females of the Turkish 
dominions. They 
also wear the feri- 
gee, to hide the 
figure, a long, 
loose garment 
reaching to the 
ankles. Yet, even 
when thus trans- 
formed, they are 
eminently grace- 
ful, as every tra- 
veller knows who 
has seen them, at 
sunset, tripping 
from the wells, 3 
bearing their wa- 
ter jars. 
The dress of the 
Arabs in Syria is 





simple and uni- 
form. 


It consists } 
of a blue shirt, descending below the knees, the } 


The Chinese seem to consider that Fashion 
mars, instead of improving, the charms of her 
votaries; for, 
ever since the 
days of Con- 
fucius, they 
have steadily 
resisted all her 
b landishments, 
closed their 
ears to her flat- 
teries, and fol- 
lowed, in every 
respect, the or- 
dinances of 
their great law- 
giver with re- 
gard to dress, 
in both fashion 
and materials. 
By this decree the poorer classes are obliged 
to wear their clothes of a dark blue, red, or 
black color. The emperor and princes of the 
blood are alone allowed the privilege of having 


legs and feet being exposed, or the latter some- yellow dresses, and many of the most delicate 
times covered with the ancient cothurnus or bus- ; colors are reser- 


kins. Near Jerusalem, the ancient sandal is 


frequently met with, exact!y as it is seen on 
Grecian statues. A cloak is also worn, of one 


square piece, with holes for the arms. In this 
we probably bebold the form of our Saviour’s 
garment, for which the soldiers cast lots, being 
without seam, woven from the top to bottom 
throughout. 

The Druses, who inhabit part of Syria, wear a 
coarse, woollen cloak, with white stripes, thrown 
over @ waistcoat and breeches of the same stuff, 
tied round the waist 
by a sash. They 
cover the head with 
a tarban, which is 
flat at the top, and 
swells out at the 
sides. The women 
wear a coarse, blue 
jacket and petti- 
coat, but no stock- 
ings. Their hair is 
plaited, and hangs 
down in tails be- 
hind. They wear 
a singular shaped 
head-dress, called a 
tantoor. It is like 
a silver cone, and is 





evidently the same 
as Judith’s mitre. 


ved exclusively 
for the ladies. 
Pure white is 
the emblem of 
mourning among 
all classes. 
So strictly is 
everything relat- 
ing to the toilet 
managed among 
this grave peo- 
ple, that even 
when the seasons 
change they are 
not allowed to 
clothe themselves 
in thick or thin 
coverings, ac- 
cording to their 
fancy, but must 
wait with pa- 
tience to change 
the winter for the summer, or the summer for 
the winter garb, till the viceroy of the province 
has performed this important ceremony, when 
the whole outward appearance of the people 
alters as if by magic; and a stranger to their 
laws, who, the evening before, had seen the 
streets of Pekin crowded with people, all envel- 
oped to their chins in the warmest furs, would 
imagine everybody struck by a magician's wand, 
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when, on going forth the following day, he finds 

the same people all, by one accord, habited in 
their summer attire. 

The extraordinary admiration of this people 

for small feet subjects them to much pain and 

inconvenience. 

As soon as a fe- 

male child in 

the wealthier 

ranks is born, 

the toes are 

bent under the 

foot, and tight- 

ly bandaged 

day and night, 

till the growth 

of the foot 

ceases. This 

barbarous cus- 

tom is attribu- 

ted by some old 

writers to Tak. 

ya, the wife of 

one of the first 

Chinese emper- 

ors. She is represented as having been very 

beautiful, but haughty and imperious. She per- 





suaded her husband to allow her to make what 
laws she pleased, and having very deformed feet, 
she bound them with fillets, and ordered all the 
ladies of the country to imitate her example; 
thus attempting to make a deformity pass for a 
beauty. 

The Chinese people of rank never go abroad 
without boots made of satin or silk, or rome- 
times even of 
cotton. They are 
made without 
heels, and fit 
with the greatest 
nicety, Their 
stockings are of 
silk stuff, quilted 
and lined with 
cotton, and orna- 
mented with vel- 
vet or cloth. In summer they have light slip- 
pers, and the common people black cotton shoes. 
Besides wearing quantities of false hair, the Chi- 
nese women also employ paint to heighten the 
charms of their complexion. 

In Japan, the people dress very much like 
they do in China, the differences being so slight 
as not to call for notice. 





MAGGIE 


MOORE. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Ox! Maggie Moore, but that I’m poor, 
And you, my love, not worth a penny, 

These ten years sped, we had been wed, 
And lived as gay a life as any. 


Oh! Maggie dear, ’tis very queer 

How some folks all the good are getting, 
While you and I work hard, and try 

Our patient souls with constant waiting. 





But, Maggie sweet, we yet will beat 

Grim Fortune, and in chains we'll lead her; 
To spirits brave she’s but a slave, 

And when she loses none will heed her. 


Oh! Maggie Moore, of this I’m sure, 

You’re worthy brightest gifts she’s giving; 
Not queenly brow, but heart hast thou 

That throbs with love for all things living. 





LOVE ME. 


BY MES. SABAH 8. SOCWELL. 


Love me when the morning cometh 
Like a radiant bride, 

With the soft light flowing round her 
In a rosy tide. 

Love me when the glowing noonday 
Cometh like a queen, 

With her trailing robes of splendor 
Sweeping o’er the green. 





Love me when mild evening breatheth 
Her low, gentle sigh, 

Like a veiled nun to vespers, 
Gliding softly by. 

Love me when in solemn splendor 
Night comes calmly down, 

Wearing in her stately grandeur, 
Starry robes and crown. 





THE CHAMPAGNE CORK. 


BY &. W. 


A HALF a dozen young men sat chatting over 
their champagne, after a lively supper, with 
Harry Beaumont, at his mother’s country-seat, 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. As the hour 
grew late, and the guests reluctanly spoke of 
departure, the young host called on them to 
drink one more glass to the ‘loves of their 
hearts” at parting. 

And especially,” added Frank Treverton, the 
gayest of the party, “especially to your mother’s 
charming guests, Grace and Mary. Bloomwood!” 
And he bowed to Harry. 

“Why do you omit their cousin Blanche?” 
asked Harry. ‘She is worth both the beauties 
put together. For any man who could put up 
with the plain setting, she’s a jewel.” 

‘¢Ts she?” returned Frank, carelessly. ‘Well; 
I’ve thought so once or twice myself. But it’s 
a pity, for she’s confoundedly plain, and will 
never get a husband unless by chance.” 

“The more fools they that overlook her,” re- 
turned Harry. 

**Why the mischief don’t you appropriate her 
yourself then?” asked two or three voices. 

“IT? Oh! I’m in love with a beauty myself, 
and could not think of such a thing—but that 
only proves I’m a fool like the rest of you.” 

**T declare, Harry, you almost persuade me to 
take her,” cried Frank. ‘‘ At all events I'd be 
willing to run the risk of having happiness 
‘thrust upon me.’ Besides it’s a shame such o 
fine girl should not have one chance for a hus- 
band, What say you, boys? Suppose we agree 
that the fellow that is hit by the cork Harry is 
going to let fly, shall offer himself to Miss 
Blanche, and thus be made happy for life in 
spite of himself?” 

«*Agreed,”’ cried some voices. Others, how- 
ever, demurred. At last, after some debate, the 
resolution was carried, with the proviso that a 
prior attachment should be an exemption from 
the decree. 

Harry cut the wire, and the cork, after vault- 
ing almost to the ceiling, descended plump on 
the head of the originator of the proposal. 

*“Dished! by thunder,” cried that luckless 
hero, inelegantly, when he felt the fatal tap on 
his crown; while roars of laughter from his un- 
one companions attested their enjoy- 





DEWEES. 


ment of the humor and justice of the fiat, as well 
perhaps their sense of personal relief at their 
own escape. , 

‘¢Well, I’m in for it,” cried Frank, after a 
great gasp. ‘I'll stand by my bargain. I'll 
offer myself, as per agreement, and trust to my 
lucky stars for a refusal.” 

A derisive jeer, and the universal exclamation, 
**No hopes of that—no hopes of that!” damped 
his rising spirits at view of this mode of escape. 

**Why not?” he asked, rather faintly. 

‘She, plain and poor—you, handsome and 
rich,” returned one of the party, laconically. 

Frank sighed; he felt the force of circum- 
stances. 

And now, reader, it is time for me to let you 
into a secret. The whole of the strange conver- 
sation I have described, was overheard by the 
person most interested in it—namely, Blanche 
Bloomwood herself. 

For, with the other young ladies, Grace and 
Mary, she had gone into the conservatory ad- 
joining the dining-room, and there, in conse- 
quence of the raised voices of the young men at 
their supper, had recognized her name. The 
result added one more confirmation to the truth 
of the everlastingly true proverb, about ‘lis- 
teners hearing no good of themselves.” 

It is needless to say that Blanche’s feelings of 
mortification and annoyance, on this occasion, 
were severely painful. The reader may well 
imagine that as the conversation progressed she 
blushed—she hid her face—she tried to stop her 
ears, and being prevented from making her escape 
by her companions, who roguishly held her still, 
fearing any movement might betray them, she 
finally sat, pale, and quiet, while tears of real 
agony rolled down her cheeks. 

But what of that? What if another, and yet 
keener pang, mingled with the mortification she 
felt at hearing her name so disrespectfully men- 
tioned? What if, like a silly, susceptible girl as 
she was, she had been foolish enough to look too 
often and too kindly on Frank Treverton’s open 
face, till a warm and tender feeling for him had 
almost unconsciously sprung up in her impru- 
dent heart? We are not going to accord her 
any sympathy on that account—she had no busi- 
ness to look—no business to feel. She was plaia 
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as a pike-staff: and what business have plain 
women to be looking about, and feeling, espe- 
cially as nobody is likely to look at, or feel any- 
thing for them? No, it was most reprehensible, 
in our heroine, and she has got to take the con- 
sequences—to receive her punishment, which is 
coming. 

On the following day, Frank, who was one of 
those persons who like to remove the pressure 
of a disagreeable, impending duty by instantly 
performing it, called on Blanche to get through 
the task his folly had imposed on him. Besides, 
he shrewdly calculated that by making his offer 
suddenly, without any preliminary advances, he 
greatly increased his chances of a refusal. 

As for poor Blanche, she had passed a sleep- 
less night. She had been harassed by distress- 
ing thoughts. Surely hers was a trial of a 
peculiar kind. She felt that she loved Frank— 
and felt as plainly that he had never even given 
her a thought. Yet, by a strange chance, she 
saw him about to put himself in her power. She 
had but to accept his offer, and honor would 
bind him to her. Afterward—so the tempter 
whispered—she could win his heart—she would 
then have opportunity which was now denied 
her; and if, after all, she found this hope vain, 
she could then release him, and be no worse off 
than she was now. But opposed to this special 
pleading came her woman’s pride—her woman’s 
delicacy, which forbade her to accept a feigned 
suit, or to force herself on any man. 

It was some relief to her, after such a dis- 
turbed night, during which every distressing 
thought visited her with exaggerated horrors, 
to find that by broad daylight she could scarcely 
regard the agreement of the night before as any- 
thing but a jest. Notwithstanding this convic- 
tion, however, she dressed herself with particular 
care, (for a plain woman is more regardful of 
such things than a pretty one) and the silly child 
could not help thinking of possibilities. 

Therefore, when Frank was announced, as he 
was shortly, she went down to the drawing-room, 
perfectly sure of his errand, and perfectly sure, 
too, of her answer. 

Frank, the elegant, and perhaps too confident 
man of the world, was evidently not himself on 
this occasion. 
embarrassed. He spoke hurriedly of a thousand 
things, passing abruptly from one subject to 
another. The composure of his companion gra- 
dually restored his tranquillity, in a measure; 
but his agitation returned as often as he thought 
of offending her dignity by the blow he medi- 
tated. There was something, too, of sensibility 
and tenderness in her face, which made him 


He was manifestly confused and 





shrink from wounding her feelings. He pro- 
crastinated, and the longer he delayed, the more 
impossible seemed his task; for the more he con- 
versed with Blanche, the higher he was obliged 
to estimate her character. More than once, 
charmed by the brilliancy of her conversation, 
and the grace of her manner, he half determined 
to defer his offer till he knew her better, feeling 
that it might possibly, one day, be made in a 
very different spirit. 

The morning was already far spent, ere he 
called up resolution to say, 

‘*Miss Blanche, I have called here to-day on 
@ most disagreeable—I mean—most agreeable, 
though—extraordinary—errand——” 

A warm blush rushed to Blanche’s face; she 
trembled visibly. Frank went on with forced 
bravery, 

‘Miss Blanche, I am here to offer you my 
hand——” He stopped abruptly, at a loss how 
to round his periods. 

Poor Blanche’s heart palpitated so that she 
could not speak. During the silence which fol- 
lowed, Frank recovered from his embarrassment 
enough to notice and wonder at hers; but Blanche 
soon composed herself. 

‘*Mr. Treverton,” she said, in a low, distinct 
voice, ‘‘I shall not ask what has impelled you 
to make your strange offer. It is enough for 
me to be sure that you do not love me, and poor 
and plain though I am, I cannot forego affection 
in a husband. [I feel, too, that it was not kind 
in you to———” She could get no farther. The 
coming flood of tears threatened to wash away 
all her dignity. She made hastily for the door. 

Frank, well nigh melted to tears himself at 
sight of her impassioned sorrow, followed her, 
and caught her hand at the door to detain her. 

There was something within the hand he 
seized, which she left within his as she escaped 
from him, just managing to say, with a convul- 
sive smile, 

“A keepsake.” . 

Frank clenched his hand upon the trifle, 
without thinking to look at it till after he had 
taken two or three turns up and down the room, 
during which he heartily berated himself for his 
folly and unkindness, and as heartily pitied poor 
Blanche. When he unclosed his hand, he saw 
something carefully wrapped in a silver paper. 
He unfolded it, and found—a champagne cork. 

It would be a difficult matter to describe 
Frank’s feelings as he left the house and walked 
homeward. He had made his escape; met with 
the refusal he hoped for; yet he did not seem 
the light-hearted fellow one might have expected. 
In fact, Blanche’s intelligence, gentleness and 
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refinement of manners, still more, her dignified 
rejection of his suit, had made a deep impres- 
sion on him. Perhaps, too, with man’s ready 
intuition on such points, he divined the state of 
her feelings toward him; for men are vain crea- 
tures, and quick enough to see, or if necessary 
to imagine, what flatters them. 

At all events, her keepsake proved that she 
was cognizant of the motives which induced him 
to make his unlucky offer; and her feelings 
under such singular circumstances offered a 
curious subject for his speculations, especially 
if his surmise as to her state of mind was cor- 
rect. 

He felt himself called upon, if only as a mere 
matter of curiosity, to investigate the latter 
point. 

Philosophic investigations, however well in- 





tended, are dangerous under certain circum- 
stances. This truth Frank discovered long 
before his course of study was complete. He 
fell so deeply in love as even to satisfy the re- 
quirements of a plain woman on that point. 

Some superficial observers may think that this 
is not saying much. I tell them it is saying » 
great deal—since in addition to the love which 
would satisfy a handsome woman, a plain one 
demands as much more as shall quiet her doubts 
of her own powers of attraction. 

But, as I have said, poor Frank's infatuation 
was complete. He was even heard to say, that 
the happiest moment of his life was that in 
which Blanche confessed to him, that, though 
she did not choose that her fate for life should 
be decided by the popping of a champagne cork, 
she had loved him then, and ever since. 





CHILDHOOD’S 


BY WINNY 


Ox, for the sunny days 
Of childhood’s smiles and tears, 
Ere Time had brought the weight 
Of other years! 
Life was all beautiful, 
And bright its op’ning hours, 
Ere blighting care had touched 
Its blooming flow’rs 
Now life flies quickly by, 
Its hopes and all its fears, 
And I have often wept 
With bitter tears! 
Oh, would that I had lain 
My youthful, careless head, 


SUNNY DAYS. 


WOODBINE, 


In childish innocence, 
On earth’s green bed. 

Where violets soonest blow, 
And where the pale rose 

Would twine a blooming shade 
O’er my repose! 

Methinks it were most meet 
To gently droop and die, 

In childhood’s sunny days, 
Ere sin come nigh. 

The heart that knows no care, 
No bitter grief nor guile; 





To fly away and be 
At rest, the while! 





CHRISTMAS DAY. 


BY WwW. B. RANDS. 


To live for love, to pardon wrong, 

To think that God is kind and just, 
These things to every day belong, 

Like honest work and earnest trust: 
We would not meet this festival 

With any straining of the heart— 
May He who sees and succors all 

Make each one faithful in his part; 
And let pretence be put away, 

This simple, cheerful Christmas Day. 
But if there be a fault to own, 

Or if an injury to forget, 
Then let us pardon or atone, 

And ease the life-string of its fret. 
Now, when the old symbolic time 


Such frank occasion seems to give, 
_In echoes of the immortal chime, 
Peace and good-will to all that live! 
Let sins and shames be put away, 
This humble, hearty Christmas Day. 
And if there be a heart that breaks, 
Or bends too low beneath its cross, 
May thoughts of Heaven, which gives and takes, 
Alike in love, make up its loss! 
Oh, friend, who mourn’st the vacant chair! 
Oh, mother, with the babeless breast! 
Your book of life is writ more fair 
Above, where all shall be redrest; 
Come, bear your grief in gentler way, 





This sacred, hopeful Christmas Day! 
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DI ASHLY’S WAGER. 


BY CARRY STANLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 
“T reLi you, cousin Jack, that it’s all non- 
sense. Talk about ‘simplicity in dress,’ and 


‘beauty unadorned,’ and ‘intelligence and amia- 3 


bility always being appreciated,’ and the dozen 
other flippant, stereotyped phrases, which you 
gentlemen always have ready to quote for the 
benefit of our sex; I say talk about them as 
much as you please, but J know that of two girls 
of the same merit and beauty, the best dressed 
ons would be courted, and the other unnoticed.” 

Di Ashly had commenced this long sentence 
calmly enough; but her eyes were flashing, and 
her her cheeks flushed, as she ended it, almost 
breathless. 

“¢Women who despise all this finery make 
the best wives,’ do they?” she continued, as she 
tarned from the mirror, before which she had 
been adjusting a wreath of pond lilies. 

The paper knife, with which Jack Summers 
had been cutting a review, during all this tirade, 
suddenly stopped, as he looked up and said, 

“Yes, Di, I tell you a man marries a woman 
for what heaven, and not what the milliner, makes 
her. It’s heart and intellect, and not silk and 
crinoline, that a fellow wants in a wife. We 
seusible men despise the walking advertisement 
of a dry-goods store; a waltzing, polking figure, 
that the dress-makers use for the benefit of their 
pockets.” 

“¢We sensible men’ despise them, do you?” 
asked Diana Ashly, starting from her seat, and 
tossing on a table the wreath, that had already 
suffered under her impatient fingers, as she lis- 
tened to her cousin. ‘‘I’ll tell you, John Sum- 
mers, what kind of ‘sensible men’ despise them; 
those who have no eye for either color or form, 
but see more beauty in a metaphysical disqui- 
site, that will benefit no one, than in a volume 
of Shakspeare or Milton. 
continued the girl, approaching his chair, ‘I’ve 
always noticed that venerable Methuselahs, who 
are too old to waltz, or stumbling young gentle- 
men who are too awkward, are exceedingly rigid 
in their notions of propriety. What a pity, 
cousin John, that other people’s morals depend 
80 much upon our own deficiencies! There’s a 
point in metaphysics for you. And the women, 
00, who are the most rabidly virtuous, and 
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And, cousin Jack,” 





encase themselves like mummies, you may be 
sure have neck and arms like skeletons. I’man 
observer of human nature, and know that it’s 
true,” she said, as she glanced at the reflection 
of her own beautiful neck in the mirror. 

Diana’s thrust about ‘‘awkward young gen- 
tlemen” had gone home; and John Summers sat 
uncomfortably enough, under the consciousness 
that he had repeatedly taken private dancing 
lessons, which had been of no use, except to 
make his awkwarduess more palpable to himself. 

His cousin walked about the parlor, absently, 
fingering the elegant knick-knacks; for a new 
train of thought had been suddenly started. 
She had a warm heart and highly cultivated 
mind, and she wanted to be loved and appre- 
ciated. Wealth was carrying her on the tide of 
life through pleasant, sunshiny places, and she 
had never before stopped to think whether any 
one of those who were now accompanying her, 
would extend a helping hand or sheltering heart 
if the clouds closed around and storms broke 
over her. She went from one pretty toy to an- 
other, shifting vases and statuettes, till she 
startled her cousin, who was again reading, by 
exclaiming, ‘‘I have it, Jack, I have it!” 

‘*Have what? a fit of insanity?” asked the 
bewildered student, looking up. 

**No, no, an idea!” 

“Keep it, Di, it is something new for you,” 
was the answer. 

‘“‘Pshaw! don’t try to be witty, but do listen. 
I’m going to put your theory to a test, most 
sapient cousin, and of course you will help me 
to demonstrate a pet principle of your own.” 

“T am your ‘servant to command,’ except to 
marry you. I don’t want bales of silk and tons 
of crinoline.” 

‘*Marry me! Good gracious, I would as soon 
ask one of Aggasiz’ fossils to do me that honor 
as you,” replied Diana, as she threw herself on 
a sofa opposite her cousin. 

‘*Well, but your idea?” 

“Oh! it’s so good. When I go home with 
you, I'll ignore crinoline and waltzing, wear my 
last year’s dresses, and a bonnet that covers my 
head instead of my neck. Won’t it be fun? 
Shan’t I have all the ‘sensible men,’ of your ac- 
quaintance, cousin Jack,” she spoke ironically, 
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“at my feet before the end of a fortnight? All 
for myself alone! Only think of it! for I am to 
be neither rich nor fashionable.” 

Mr. Summers looked grave for some time. In 
fact, he was very fond of theorizing about ab- 
stract beauty, and railing at the fashionable 
follies of the day; but he was very proud of his 
brilliant cousin, and not at all prepared to part 
with the eclat which would accrue to himself, 
from the relationship and chaperonship of so 
stylish and elegant a girl. He was forced to 
acknowledge, mentally, that dress might make a 
difference; that ‘‘one’s eye got so accustomed 
to certain things.” 

**It will not do,” he said, at last. ‘Elsie has 
announeed to all her friends, that Di Ashly, 
the belle and heiress, is going to make her a 
visit, and promised gay times. Your ruse will 
never succeed.” 

“Better and better,” exclaimed Diana, clap- 
ping her hands gaily. ‘1’ll demonstrate ‘the 


theory of John Summers, versus the theory of 
Di Ashly,’ the country cousin against the belle. 
T’ll be sensible and well-bred, but unfashionable, 
for two weeks; to be flouted by ladies, unno- 
ticed or stumbled over by beaux in white kids, 
and occasionally patronized by bald-headed, mid- 


dle-aged, sensible gentlemen. Shan’t 1 have 
sport? Then, Queen of Hearts, have mercy! 
Goddard’s balloon shall have miniature dimen- 
sions compared with my crinoline. My bonnet 
shall only be a thought, a dream of blonde and 
flowers; I will dazzle with the magnificence of 
my jewels and the whiteness of my neck; I will 
waltz till my partner is dizzy, and the rest of 
the gentlemen are expiring of envy:—and before 
the end of another fortnight my toilet-table will 
be covered with bouquets and billet-doux, and 
I shall have had the opportunity of refusing 
some of the ‘most sensible men of your acquaint- 
ance.’ Eh! cousin Jack.” 

Jack Summers was beginning to enter into the 
spirit of his cousin’s plot. He was willing to 
endure the ignominy of gallanting a “country 
cousin” for two weeks, determining to indemnify 
himself in her brilliant after-career. 

‘Write to Elsie,” said he, ‘‘and prepare her 
for the plot. Tell her to announce a visit from a 
cousin of the same name residing in the country, 
(as you do in summer time, you know) and that 
Di Ashly will be there a few weeks later.” 

“Good! We shall see how much attention the } 
former will receive. I will leave it to uncle} 
Cyrus to decide, by my experience, whether 
your theory is correct; and cousin Jack, I wager } 
a dozen of Jouvin’s best kids against a Watteau 
fan, that the verdict will be against you.” 





ne 


CHAPTER II. 

Exstze Summers watched the unpacking of 
Diana Ashly’s trunk, with a most dissatisfied 
look; and said, 

“T declare, you are going to make yourself a 
perfect fright, Di. I do wish you had tried your 
Quixotic experiments somewhere else. Dresses 
® year or two old, and only second-rate at that! 
I suppose I shall see you twirling your thumbs, 
the next thing, if any one speaks to you.” 

Her cousin gave a gay laugh, as she answered, 

‘That's not my plan at all, Elsie. I am going 
to be as agreeable as possible; and no matter 
about this little trunk, for that immense one in 
the corner contains the latest styles.” 

One, two, three days of Di Ashly’s visit 
elapsed. Every morning at the breakfast-table 
she would count up the attentions which she 
had not received. How Tom Curtis, who was 
fast, had passed her with a stare, after making 
a profound bow to Elsie. How Harry Smith had 
fondled his moustache with his lavender kids, 
when he joined them on the street, and ‘“tuth- 
pothed thith noithe almoth devithend” her. How 
sensible Mr. Scott profoundly observed that she 
must notice a great difference between the atmos- 
phere of the city and country. How elegant 
ladies only bent their swan-like necks in acknow- 
ledgment of her presence. In short, how sure 
she was of winning her wager. 

There was a brilliant party at Mr. Summers’. 
Diana herself was almost sorry for the part she 
had taken, the temptation was so great to array 
herseif in airy tulle and pearls, instead of ina 
plain white organdy and natural flowers. And 
then the music! Her impatient feet would keep 
time to the waving measure of the ‘‘ Varsovienne” 
and the gliding step of the ‘‘ Zsmeralda,” as she 
sat unnoticed in the gay throng. Unconsciously 
to herself, her figure was swaying to and fro in 
time with the waltzers, as her eyes followed 
couple after couple around the room. 

Suddenly, her glance was arrested by the 
figure of a gentleman leaning against the man- 
tle-piece. An amused smile was playing over 
his features as he watched her. Diana’s face 
colored, for a moment, as she flashed on hima 
haughty, surprised look; and then, in spite of 
herself, she broke into a gay laugh. 

“T must have looked like a fool,” she solilo- 


3 quized, “‘my body swaying about like a conduc- 


tor’s baton. He’s very handsome. I wonder who 
he is.” 

But by the time she had extricated her dress 
from under the feet of a fat dowager, and looked 
again in the same direction, the gentleman had 
disappeared. Di, strange to say, no longer felt 
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the same interest in the waltzers, Her eyes 
were wandering around the room, in search of 
the missing cavalier. 

A tap on her shoulder from Jack Summers 
made her start. 

“Mr. Howard, Miss Ashly,” he said, intro- 
ducing the gentleman who had so attracted her 
attention. ‘+A very sensible man, Di,” he whis- 
pered, as he left her. 

She glanced up, and saw that the remark had 
been overheard. Di Ashly was a girl who always 
plunged through awkward places, as the quickest 
way of getting out of them. 

‘*My cousin says you are a sensible man, Mr. 
Howard; pray prove it by beginning the con- 
versation without telling me that it has been a 
fine day.” 

A quick light flashed from the grey eyes of 
the gentleman. Michael Howard thought the 
country girl a rara avis. 

“’Pon my word, you are a most charming 
and original young lady,” was the answer. 

“T am convinced that you are sensible of my 
attractions. ‘Further the deponent saith not,’ ”’ 


was the reply. 
“T assure you that I am more than sensible— 
I'm a genius, for I’ve discovered a star of the 


first magnitude.” 

**Not in the constellation of beauty, though,” 
said Miss Ashly. 

“It is not polite to contradict a lady,” was 
the quiet answer, with a bow. 

Di was piqued, and so they had a tournament 
of words during the rest of the evening; she 
entirely forgetting the fascinations of Schottish 
and Redowa, as long as the shuttlecock of con- 
versation was kept up between them. 

“What a brilliant girl! I wonder if she has 
any heart,” mused Michael Howard, that night, 
after he got home, as light wreaths of smoke 
from his cigar enveloped him in all kinds of 
pleasant fancies. 

‘‘What an agreeable man! I don’t believe 
he’s a fortune bunter,” muttered Diana Ashly, 
as she surveyed herself in the mirror, and 
wondered if she did look so plain and old- 
fashioned that evening. 

“T say, Elsie, who is that Mr. Howard, that 
Jack introduced me to, last evening?” she said, 
next morning, to her cousin. 

“Oh, that is Michael Howard, one of your 
fastidious people, who frightens all girls if he 
begins to talk to them.” 

Mr. Howard had the excuse, the next day, of 
calling with a book for Miss Ashly; and the 
next to inquire how she liked it; and on the 
third to pay a party call on Miss Summers; and 





after that he went, somehow, without any 
excuse at all. 

As for Di, she really hoped that she would 
lose her wager. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Do you know, Howard, that my unsophisti- 
cated country cousin has left?” asked Jack 
Summers, as he met his friend on the street, 
one night at the end of the fortnight. 

‘«Left!” was the surprised answer. ‘Why 
she said nothing about it to me, last evening, 
when I saw her.” 

‘It was rather sudden. She did not expect 
to go herself,” said Jack. ‘‘But no matter, old 
fellow. Though you seem rather ‘sweet’ on 
her, and she is a fine girl, I will show you one 
more stylish and fascinating, in a day or two.” 

“T don’t particularly admire ‘stylish and 
fascinating’ women,” was the reply. 

‘‘This is a near relation of Miss Ashly—Di 
Ashly, one of the belles of B——. She is 
coming to make Elsie a visit.” 

Michael Howard bowed himself off, mentally 
resolving that he would not seek the lady’s 
acquaintance, and that he would find an excuse 
for following Miss Ashly to her country home. 

‘*A dozen of Jouvin’s best kids, if you please, 
my conquered cousin,” exclaimed Jack Summers, 
as he entered the parlor one evening. ‘That 
‘sensible man,’ Michael Howard, is rusticating 
in the country somewhere. A sudden passion 
for potatoes and cabbage, Di! Won’t he look 
rather astonished when he goes to ‘The Cedars,’ 
and finds instead of a homely, comfortable, 
well-stocked farm, as he expects, a splendid 
country-seat with all its appurtenances. Hur- 
rah, Di! ‘A dozen of Jouvin’s best kids against 
a Watteau fan;’ and the decision will be in your 
favor, will it?” 

‘sT will willingly pay the dozen Jouvin’s kids, 
Jack, in order to have the character of your sex 
redeemed,” said his cousin, ‘‘still you have not 
won them yet: my trial has not been finished. 
Seven just men did not save Sodom, and one 
sensible one will not disprove my theory.” 

Di Ashly, the belle and heiress, had been 
introduced into society. A few who had observed 
her at all, as the country cousin, saw a striking 
likeness to the young lady who had recently 
visited Elsie; but this girl had *‘so much more 
style,” and was ‘‘so brilliant and se)f-possessed,” 
with ‘‘none of the mauvaise houte of a person 
that had never mingled in society,” that although 
many were puzzled at the likeness for the first 
few days, they never suspected that the gay 
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young lady who appeared in the latest styles 
and most elegant of wardrobes, could be capable 
of so insulting Japonicadom. 

As Diana had predicted, bouquets and billet- 
doux were numerous on her table. Her hand 
was the first to be asked for the waltz; her 
company was in constant demand for the opera. 
At last, through Jack, who had enjoyed the 
whole thing immensely, Di’s ruse began to be 
whispered abroad. The few, who had conde- 
scended to notice her at all, plumed themselves 
on their disinterestedness or knowledge of 
character, whilst the rest vowed they liked a 
girl of such spirit and originality, and were 
more attentive than ever. Japonicadom is not 
easily abashed! 

Di Ashly was now dressing and waltzing and 
flirting as usual, but there was a larger expe- 
rience, and a greater contempt for human nature 
in her heart than heretofore. 

Miss Ashly was on the top of the wave of 
fashionable favor, when Michael Howard came 
back. He lounged into the opera on the’ even- 
ing of his return, and to judge from the expres- 
sion of his face, he was not entirely satisfied 
with his “‘rusticating.”” During his survey of the 
boxes, his eye fell upon the Summers party. 
Di was leaning forward perfectly absorbed in the 
gipsey song in ‘‘Trovatore,” unconscious of the 





interest with which she was being watched. In 
spite of the French coiffare, in spite of the 
magnificent dress and jewels, Howard at once 
knew that elegant face. The box was crowded, 
and he could not approach her, but he wag 
rewarded by a bright smile, and gay nod of the 
head, when Di spied him. 

A few months after this, Miss Ashly was 
drawing on her travelling gloves, for she was 
going home, and Mr. Howard was to accompany 
her. 

** A dozen of Jouvin’s best kids, Di,” exclaimed 
Jack Summers, as he picked up one of her 
gloves which had fallen on the floor. 

A Watteau fan, Jack,” said his cousin, «I 
intend to rest satisfied with my conquest——” 

**Of Michael Howard,” put in Jack. 

‘¢*Pshaw! no, I mean my victory in argument,” 
replied Di. ‘Uncle Cyrus, you know about our 
wager, and you were to decide. It was on 
general facts, and not on an isolated one.” 

Uncle Cyrus’ eyes twinkled behind his glasses. 
“Yes, yes,” said he, ‘‘I have heard the argu- 
ment on both sides, and decide that John Sum- 
mers pay a fine of one Watteau fan, but that 
Diana Ashly, spinster, pay the costs in the shape 
of Michael Howard.” 

And so Di Ashly won both a husband and 
her *wacer.’ 





HEART SHADOWS. 


BY MAGGIE STEWART. 


Iu gazing down Life’s pathway dim, 
A dreary path to me; 

My spirit hears no choral hymn, 
No sunny spot I see, 

My Fancy spreads the future out— 
A weary, tangled maze; 

I read its mystic pages o’er, 
And read with eager gaze. 

A chequered path before me lies, 
O’ercast by sorrow’s gloom, 

Thick clouds obscure the sunny skies, 
Flow’rs fade amidst their bloom, 

“ Hope’s star” shines faintly through the clouds; 
Life seemeth darkest night, 

Will it be long ere morning dawn 
In gladness to my sight? 

T cannot crush these longings down, 
They burn with quenchless glow: 

My lone heart asketh with a moan, 
Will it be always so? 





No friendly hand to guide and cheer, 
Sad, weary—all alone; 

No eye to bend on me a glance 
Responsive to my own; 

No “own heart’s home” where holy love 
Will ever shelter me; 

And when I come with weary feet, 
No smile to welcome me, 

No voice to speak in cheering tone, 
No warm lips pressed to mine; 

No strong, true arm to lean upon, 
Or closely ‘round me twine. 

Hush! throbbing heart, thy bitter wail; 
Cease thy vain, useless quest, 

Trust in the love that will not fail 
To calm thy wild unrest; 

Hope whispers softly through the gloom 
’T will not be always night, 

A fairer, brighter day will dawn 
Illamed by Heavenly light. 





FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


‘¢My dear Ada, have you posted that letter?” 
my aunt asked me. 

“No, not yet. I will, by-and-bye. I don’t 
feel like going now. The foreign mail does not 
close until seven.” 

“It looks like a thunder-storm, and then you 
can’t go.” 

This was all my aunt said, and left the room. 

My cousin Randolph sat at his writing-desk 
by the parlor window, and heard our words. 

No one on earth ever has been, or ever can be, 
so dear to me as my cousin. 

He was an invalid, and was also suffering from 
some great grief, the nature of which I did not 
know. My yearning tenderness and pity, given 
blindly, he put away from him. He said he 
dared not accept it. 

This was the first day of his escape from a 
sick-room, his first appearance at the family 
circle at tea-time, and now, just in the sunset, I 
was so happy in his presence, that I could not 
bear to leave him, even to post a letter to my 
darling sailor brother. When my aunt left the 
room, we were alone. 

‘‘Come here, Ada, love,” he said to me, and I 
flew to his side delighted. 

“Go at once with that letter, and when you 
come back I will tell you what changed me from 
a happy, strong man, to the guilty, grief-broken 
wretch you have always known me. Good-bye, 
and hasten, Ada, dearest.” 

‘Grass did not grow under my feet.” In half 
an hour I had returned and was sitting by his 
side on the bamboo settee, looking from our 
porch over the garden, to where the heavy purple 
clouds were still sailing in the golden glory. 
Randolph held my hand in his, and my heart, in 
intense listening. 

“You know that I was a junior partner in the 
firm of Smooch & Swansea. One of our clerks, 
Vincent Underhill, had fallen under suspicion 
of embezzling large sums from the firm, and was 
on trial. All the evidence proved him guilty, 
ind his conviction was certain. No one doubted 
that when his case was concluded, he would be 
sentenced to the State’s prison. Underhill had 
been a favorite companion, indeed a friend of 
mine—and I was one evening expressing my 
grief at his criminal conduct, and horror at his 





punishment, within hearing of some of the por- 
ters. I observed that one of them, who had been 
a protege of Underhill, listened intently, and 
turned very pale. 

‘That night, after I had been asleep in my 
boarding-house for some hours, I was awakened 
by a knock at my door, and was informed that a 
man must see me immediately. I had him sent 
up. 

“It was Karl Weiss, the porter to whom 
Underhill had been so kind. He came, in an 
agony of repentance, to tell me that he knew 
the real culprit; that Vincent was innocent, but 
that he had been bribed, and threatened into 
swearing false testimony against him, which he 
had done at the trial. He told me that the 
guilty man was now at Albany. He was a clerk 
who had voluntarily left our employment some 
months before. 

“I thought my plain course was, to keep all 
quiet until I had secured the proofs of guilt, 
which Karl told me where to find. I was so 
afraid that my man would get information of 
Karl’s repentance and make his escape, that I 
got up, dressed myself, talked the matter over 
with my partners, who secured Karl, and set off 
by the early morning train for New York. It 
was before the days of telegraphs. 

“T arrived in time, secured certain papers, 
had the man arrested, and then sped homeward 
again. All this was promptly done, Ada. But 
my energy flagged, and I have been paying the 
heavy penalty ever since. 

‘sI was tired, and worn-out for want to sleep, 
which I had not enjoyed for three nights. While 
in New York awaiting the cars, I took a hearty 
supper and a cigar. When the time came for 
me to go, I was deliciously resting in an easy- 
chair, and had but half finished my cigar and 
my newspaper. I lingered ten minutes longer— 
ten fatal minutes! 

“Oh, Ada, never defer a duty a moment, 
There is but one right time given us to do it in, 
and to occupy another time, is defrauding some 
other duty of its hour. It is irreparable mis- 
chief done, and may bring upon you, dear, some 
grief like this of mine! 

“I knew I should have to use great haste 
to reach the depot before the par l w, so I 
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promised the driver extra pay if he would get 
me there in time. You see, I was anxious not 
to miss this train, as it was the last that day, 
and I wanted to be in court before the jury 
brought in their verdict, that that dreadful word 
‘Guilty,’ might not strike into my friend’s 
quivering and innocent heart. I knew Under- 
hill to be a person of great sensibility, and I 
_ knew, too, that he was engaged to be married. 
The verdict ‘Guilty,’ would be an almost insuf- 
ferable pang to two persons. 

‘« Ada, I know by the pain it costs me to make 
this confession to you, in whose eyes I most de- 
sire to be good and blameless, what poor Vincent 
must have suffered, when he felt that she whom 
he loyed, would hear him pronounced a criminal. 
To be sure, I knew that he would be cleared 
again, but that word would stain their life with 
grief, and grief-stains cannot be wholly washed 
out in after-happiness, 

‘*My punishment began with my ride to the 
cars. In order to secure the promised advance 
in fare, the driver lashed his poor brutes unmer- 
cifully. I remonstrated, but the fellow only 
grinned, saying, ‘No time to lose, sir.’ I could 
hardly bear to hear the savage blows which the 
poor horses were enduring, to make up for my 
indulgence in ease. But I did bear it. When 
arrived at the depot, I found the train had left. 

“The next morning I was in time. But there 
had been a collision between two stone-trains, 
and it took five hours to clear the track. So 
that I was nine hours in reaching Philadelphia, 
and when I arrived, the jury had brought in 
their verdict, ‘Guilty.’ After it was pronounced, 





through the yet unbroken stillness of the court, 
poor Underhill heard stifled cries and sobs in 
the gallery, and fainted. He was now in another 
room, being revived sufficiently to return and 
hear his sentence. This was told me, as I made 
my way in frantic haste through the crowd. I 
quickly informed the proper persons of his inno- 
cence, gave up the proofs, and ran to take the 
news to my friend. Ada——” Randolph leaned 
his head heavily on my shoulder. ‘Oh, Ada, 
he had just—cut his throat! I saw it.” 

Randolph was fainting. My kisses and tears 
could not revive him. Help came, but that 
emotion was too much for his weakened frame. 
When they lifted him from my shoulder, a gush 
of blood poured from his mouth. 

In a few days he was well enough to talk a 
little. Isat alone by his bedside. 

“Ada,” he said, ‘“‘I expect another hemorr- 
hage hourly. I want you to make me a promise 
while I have strength to ask it of you, and sense 
enough to enjoy your compliance.” 

*‘ Anything, Randolph.” 

“Don’t sob, darling. This suffering is but 
retribution. It almost gives me satisfaction to 
see my blood flow as his did. But I would will- 
ingly spare you what his poor Mary endured. 
It is my heaviest punishment that I cannot. 
Grant my request, dear. It is to write this cruel 
story for warning to others. I believe no human 
failing produces such fatal results as procrasti- 
nation. Let others see what evil may come by 
being only five minutes too late.” 

Poor Randolph has made full retribution. He 
is dead. 





A FRAGMENT. 


BY EDWAED A. DARBY. 


Tus world is full of poor and needy mortals, 
The children of misfortune and despair ; 
Go forth at noonday from your happy portals, 
And you will find them everywhere. 
But look upon them, sad, heart-broken creatures, 
- With glaring eyes, forms shrunken, thin and gaunt: 
The deep lines seen upon their ghastly features 
Were gnawed there by the wolfish tooth of want. 
Hunger and care have robbed them of uprightness, 
And bowed them to the earth like creeping things; 
Their souls have almost lost their native brightness, 
So dark the woeful night “cauld poortith” brings, 
Yet God created them—they are your brothers; 
They wear the likeness of the Holy One; 





Do unto them e’en as ye would that others 
Should do to you: let God’s high will be done. 
If ye would do a deed to call down blessings 
Upon you from the very throne of life, 
More to be prized than favors and caressings 
From th’ proudest king that ever lived by strife— 
Let thy warm charity be now extended ’ 
To them to dissipate their lonely cheer, 
That once with smiling happiness attended, 
They may behold the dawning of the year. 
The poor are always with ye: he that giveth 
Unto the needy lendeth to the Lord; 
Then give: As surely as Jehovah liveth 
Ye shall not fail to merit sweet reward. 
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THE QUEEN’S 


SECRETARY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SHADOW WORSHIP AND OTHER POEMS.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue Chateau of the Marquis de Senlis was $ 
just visible through the trees, which surrounded ; 
an imposing ruin, that had once belonged to the } 
proudest nobleman and broadest domain in all } 
France. Feuds and disaffections had crippled § 
and entailed the estate, till at last encumbrances 
of all kinds had eaten it entirely away. Nothing 
but the massive pile of ruins, and a few acres 
which had once been ornamental grounds, now 
remained to the lone girl, who with two old 
servants inhabited a wing of the mansion. 

In a desolate old chamber sat the mistress of 
that decayed heritage, whiling away the long 
hours of a weary day with a work of embroidery, 
in which the women of that time excelled. She 
was a pale, sorrowful-looking girl, whose mourn- 
ful destiny seemed written in the dark eyes, which 
wandered unconsciously from her*task as the 
day wore on. Her attire was simple, almost to 
poverty, but every movement and attitude be- 
trayed the proud descent which was her only 
patrimony. 

She raised her eyes slowly as a door opened, 
and an old woman stole in and stood in respect- 
ful silence before her. 

‘‘What do you want, Ursule?” the girl asked, 
in that low voice which grows habitual to one 
that lives much in solitude; ‘I have been won- 
dering that you did not creep in to see what I 
was doing here alone.” 

‘*Robert has been down to the village, made- 
moiselle,” replied the woman, “and old Michael, 
the fisherman, gave him a fresh trout to bring 
home to you—shall I cook it for your supper?” 

‘‘No, you and Robert eat it, dear nurse, I am 
not hungry.” 

*‘Ah, that is always your answer; you do not 
eat as much as a sparrow, and that grieves me 
more than all the rest.” 

‘‘Never mind, Ursule, to-morrow I will do 
better, I have been too much in-doors of late. 
Did Robert see any one beside old Michael, at 
the village?” 

“Oh, yes, mademoiselle! the queen of Sweden 
was out on horseback, with all the great people } 
staying at the chateau. Robert says——” 

*“‘Bid him come in, bid him come in!’’ inter- 
rupted the girl, with a degree of animation} 





unusual in her. 
Queen Christina.” 

The woman went to the window and called to 
a man who seemed several years older than her- 
self, though he looked vigorous and healthy 
still. 

‘Robert, Robert! mademoiselle wishes to 
speak with you—come up immediately.” 

“‘T would give the world to see the Swedish 
queen,” continued the girl. ‘If she would only 
come this way now.” 

*¢ Ah, once there couldn’t have been a festival 
at the Chateau de Senlis without your family, 
mademoiselle, but this proud marquis seems 
quite unconscious that one of the House of 
Sorbonne is living within bow-shot of his castle. 
Ah, me——” 

“Hush, hush!” chided her mistress, gently. 
‘¢Here comes Robert, do not sadden him with 
such thoughts.” 

The old man entered with the respect that he 
might have shown a queen, bowing low with his 
cap in his hand, and remaining stationary near 
the door until the young girl bade him ad- 
vance. 

‘*So you saw the queen of Sweden, Robert? 
Tell me how she looked? Were there many 
people with her?” 

‘Yes, mademoiselle, but they seemed the 
visitors at the chateau. The queen rode with 
the marquis, laughing and merry as a peasant.” 

‘‘Is she beautiful, Robert?” 

‘Oh, no, mademoiselle,” he replied, shaking 
his head, ‘‘not in the least—she is not a bit like 
you.” 

‘‘Who is?” retorted the old woman, sharply; 
‘it isn’t given even to queens to look like a De 
Sorbonne.” 

«Was her dress pretty?” asked their mistress, 
smiling at the simplicity of devotion displayed 
by her servitors. 

«I suppose so, mademoiselle ; but somehow, 
with the black plumes falling about her face, 
she looked like a boy, and then she laughed so 
loud, and once when the marquis said some- 
thing to her, she struck him on the shoulder 
with her riding-whip, and 1 think ——”’ 

**What, Robert?” 

* Well, mademoiselle, I don’t 8 if she 
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“TI want to hear all about 
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hadn’t been a queen, I should have thought it 
was a juron I heard. 

**Oh, fie, Robert, to fancy a thing like that of 
a lady, much more of @ queen.” 

“I know it, mademoiselle, and I don’t think 
I did hear it, but it sounded very like a word 
that escapes me once in the while and makes 
my old wife scold.” 

**I wish I could see her,” murmured the girl, 
as if thinking aloud; ‘‘I am so curious. You 
will laugh, Ursule, but it seems to me as if some 
change was coming to me through her.’’ 

“If she only saw you, mademoiselle!” ex- 
claimed the old woman, clasping her hands 
enthusiastically ; “I tell Robert, every day, 
that if our mistress could only get to court é 

‘To court, Ursule? And what should I do 
there?” 

“Make a grand marriage, to be sure, like 
demoiselles of your rank,” returned Ursule, 
indignantly. 

‘*And the fortune to offer my husband?” 
asked the girl, laughing almost gaily at her 
attendant’s manner. ‘Should I present myself 
before the king in this dress?” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear! It is breaking my 
heart, that it is,” moaned the old woman, 
choking back a sob. ‘Robert and I dream 
only of your getting your fortune back, and———” 

‘There, there, nurse! You will begin to 
cry in ® moment, and I shall follow your ex- 
ample, so be quiet; I shall go out to walk, now, 
while you and Robert devise some means of 
making that grand marriage, on which you have 
set your hearts.” 

**It will come, mademoiselle, never fear,”’ 
said the man, as confidently as if he felt that he 
was uttering a prophecy. ‘You will live to 
see great changes, and have a home as splendid 
as this chateau once was.” 

“IT hope so, Robert,” returned his mistress, 
throwing a light veil over her head and prepar- 
ing to leave the room. ‘Dream on, Ursule, I 
am content to believe your visions prophetic.” 

Agnes De Sorbonne passed down the broad 
staircase, which had formerly been the archi- 
tectural pride of the mansion, but was now 
broken and decayed, and descended to what 
had once been a garden, but was at present 
only a wilderness of weeds and untrained 
flowers. Further on, a few great oaks and a 
thick undergrowth of saplings formed a sort of 
grove, which Agnes loved to frequent; and here 
Robert had trained a grape-vine over the 
branches of the trees, making a little arbor 
which was cool and refreshing even in the heat 
of mid-summer. 





The young girl sat down and gave herself, 
without restraint, to the thousand wild fancies 
which become the chosen friends of a lonely 
dreamer like her. P 

Half an hour might have passed, when a foot- 
fall upon the turf aroused her, and springing 
up she found herself standing face to face with 
a stranger. 

“I beg your pardon, mademoiselle,” he said, 
lifting his riding-cap with grave courtesy; “I 
thought this ruin uninhabited, and tempted by 
its extreme beauty to take a nearer view, have, 
I fear, intruded on you.” 

Solitude had not rendered Agnes timid, and 
after the first moment of surprise, which sent 
the rich color to her cheek, she replied, 

“You are at liberty to examine the place as 
it pleases you, its beauty frequently attracts 
strangers.” 

‘Perhaps I have the honor of addressing its 
mistress,” said the stranger, with an air of more 
distant respect, as he caught the movement of 
pride which she could not wholly repress in her 
answer. 

‘It is a poor domain,” she replied, “but 
such as it is I believe it owns me as its lady; 
and decayed and fallen though it be, the inherit- 
ance of my ancestors is dearer than all the 
world beside.” 

The stranger looked at her with strong curi- 
osity, in which was mingled an expression of 
admiration, that was too respectful to offend. 
He was himself a man to attract more than a 
passing glance. He was not over thirty, and 
remarkable for high beauty; but his fair, color- 
less complexion and sunny brown hair, gave 
him even a younger appearance. A slight 
accent betrayed his foreign birth, and in his 
manner there was something of respectful and 
modest courtesy, which Frenchmen, even of 
that chivalrous age, seldom attained. 

‘*Permit me to withdraw, mademoiselle,” he 
said, after an instant’s silence, ‘cand pardon 
this unwitting intrusion.” 

“If you desire to visit the ruins do not allow 
my presence to deter you; you will find an old 
servant somewhere about the grounds, who will 
be happy to show you all there is worth seeing.” 

*‘ A thousand thanks, mademoiselle, but I fear 
that I have already lingered too long; I became 
separated from my riding party and lost the 
way—my horse is tied near the entrance yonder. 
I must retrace my steps, for the queen of Swe- 
den likes not that any one attached to her train 
prove a laggard.” 

‘‘Christina,” exclaimed the girl, forgetting 
everything in the unaccountable emotion which 
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that name aroused; ‘‘are you attached to 
Queen Christina’s court?” 

“Nay, ® court one can scarce term it, her 
train is made up of a few trusty followers—I 
am her secretary.” 

Agnes bowed in silence. To her excited fancy 
there seemed almost a fatality in this meeting. 
The stranger lingered still. Several times he 
turned toward her as if to speak, but allowed 
the words to die unuttered upon his lips. 

“Perhaps I shall have the happiness of meet- 
ing mademoiselle at the Chateau de Senlis,” he 
said, at length. 

“T have not the honor of the marquis’ ac- 
quaintance,” she replied, with a proud humility. 
“Once, I trow, a De Sorbonne would have made 
this avowal in a different spirit—it would have 
been from their ignorance that a family so 
named had ever an existence.” 

“No one could better understand all that 
those words imply than myself, mademoiselle. 
I have seen such changes in the fortunes of the 
royal lady of whom we spoke but now, that I 
comprehend all the pride which breathes in 
your answer.” 

Thus they stood conversing, alike heedless of 
the lapse of the time; at another moment, Agnes 
would have been shocked at the idea of address- 
ing a stranger in that manner; but now she 
had forgotten everything in the interest of his 
words; and there was something in the low, 
deep accents of his voice, which awoke a thrill 
at her heart like the echo of familiar tones. 

It was growing dusk when they parted. The 
new moon was stealing softly into the sky, as 
the beautiful vision which broke upon their 
hearts, filling each soul with light and glory as 
the moon deluged the heavens with its radiance. 


CHAPTER II. 

Curistina of Sweden sat in the sumptuously 
decorated apartment which had been prepared 
for her in the Chateau de Senlis. 

She seemed ill at ease or strangely impatient, 
for ever and anon she raised her head and looked 
eagerly forth into the gathering shadows of 
night, as if restless from expectation. Suddenly 
she started up and began pacing the room with 
quick, impatient steps, that had something un- 
feminine in their energy and haste. Yet there 
Was a sort of picturesqueness in her appearance 
which rendered her attractive, and the very 
singularity of her attire, which would have been 
displeasing in most women, only added to the 
charm. 

“By my faith!” she exclaimed, at length; 
“he wears his honors proudly—does he dare to 





keep me waiting? Nay, this is something too 
much, his arrogance and pride shall go no 
farther.” 

The door opened softly, and the young man, 
whom we saw an hour before lingering around 
the ruins, entered the chamber. Christina 
turned and stood for a moment regarding him 
with haughty indignation. 

“It is well,” she said, angrily; ‘‘you have 
condescended to return at length—will it please 
you to give me an explanation of this singular 
procedure.” 

“If it is the queen who asks in that tone,” he 
replied, proudly, ‘‘it is my duty to answer, hut 
if the woman——” 

“Nay, nay, Monaldeschi, you are angry 
now,” she interrupted, with sudden fondness, 
while her face softened as if by magic, for there 
is no humility like that of a proud woman in the 
presence of the man she loves. ‘I was wrong 
to speak in that tone—you know well that where 
you are concerned the queen does not exist. But 
tell me what meant your inexplicable absence?” 

“T lost my way, madam, in the wood, and it 
was sometime before I found any one to direct 
me back to the chateau.” 

‘There, there! I was childish, silly, what you 
will, I might have known that you did not intend 
it. Forgive me, Monaldeschi,” she continued, 
holding out her hand, with a winning grace that 
few men could have resisted; ‘‘surely you can 
pardon suspicions which spring wholly from 
love.” 

He bent one knee to the floor and taking her 
hand, pressed it to his lips with more of respect 
than fondness. . 

**At my feet again! Nay, it is long since you 
have put on this guise of humility: of late our 
positions have rather been reversed.” 

There was a renewal of passionate bitterness 
in her tone, which stung her listener like an 
expression of scorn. He rose to his feet, and 
folding his arms over his breast, said, harshly, 

‘After all, madam, you see how impossible 
that you should forget the queen in the woman.” 

‘You wrong me, Monaldeschi, and you do it 
wilfully! I have given up everything for you— 
throne, country, crown—you have no right to 
taunt me thus. I could not seat you by my side 
while possessed of royal state, and I vacated to 
descend to you!” 

‘* Again, madam! you seem to fear that I shall 
forget that I was your majesty’s poor secretary, 
you remind me so constantly of the gulf which 
separated us.” 

“It is not trae, and you knowit. I have no 
wish to hurt your pride, but you goad me into 
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harsh words by the constant indignities you offer 
me. Do not force me to believe that I have in 
vain relinquished grandeur, wealth and power, 
and that it is impossible for a queen to find affec- 
tion even when she has cast aside her crown to 
obtain it.” 

You are wrong, Christina, and you will not 
be convinced of your own blindness. It is that 
you cannot’ forget you were born a queen, and 
that you stooped to love one beneath you; it 
outrages your haughty spirit if I cease to re- 
member it; and yet you are offended when I act 
as if it were constantly in my thoughts. You 
would have me your passive slave, but I would 
not yield my own judgment or freedom of action 
to an angel; you are passionate and reckless, if 
your happiness is wholly wrecked, you will have 
only yourself to blame.” 

**By heaven, it shall not be! No, no, man, 
Christina of Sweden would defy Fate itself! I 
tell you, you are mine, I have bought you with a 
princely sacrifice, and there is no power could 
wrest you from me.” 

‘*Am I a man to be spoken of thus?” he ex- 
claimed, his cheek paling with anger. ‘‘Do not 
render the tyranny of your love odious, madam; 
remember I am a man, and one who would no 
Booner stoop to become the tool of a woman’s 
caprices than a king upon his throne.” 

** Hush, hush!” she pleaded, growing womanly 
and gentle once more. ‘Smooth those ruffled 
plumes, my mountain eagle, and let us be friends. 
Christina loves you, ah, you know that but too 
well! she would sacrifice the whole world to give 
you a moment’s pleasure, but remember,” and 
she laid her hand heavily on his arm, while her 
eyes darkened again with stern passion—‘‘ woe 
betide the charms that shall win you from me. 
If Christina was reckless in her love, she will be 
unyielding in her hate.” 

The young man turned from her in stern dis- 
pleasure. There was something so unfeminine 
even in the great love which actuated her that $ 
he could not respect it, There rose in his fancy ; 
another face, whose calm loveliness was at vari- 
ance with the passion-worn visage before him, 
that his soul reached toward it as it might have 
turned from some common-place spectacle of 
earth, to gaze upon a vision of angelic beauty. { 

A sudden movement of Christina aroused him : 
to consciousness; she was bending over him, her } 
large, grey eyes eloquent with love and tender- 
ness; but there was no magnetic power in their 
glance to awaken a thrill in his heart, She took } 
his hand between her hands and pressed her lips ; 
down upon his, repeating broken words of fond- ; 
ness, that struck him, for the first time, with a* 








‘ fascination of her manner. 


feeling of repulsion. There was no passion in 
the eyes which met her own, no warmth in the 
lips which faintly returned her caress; that 
girlish face still haunted him like a blessed 
dream, its holy calm contrasting with the adora- 
tion of that fiery-hearted creature, whose every 
change of feeling had something ferocious in it, 


CHAPTER III. 

Ir was the evening before Christina’s depar- 
ture from Senlis. She had been out on horse- 
back with Monaldeschi, accompanied only by a 
single attendant. On their return, they passed 
within view of the ruins, which Monaldeschi had 
more than once visited since the evening upon 
which our story opened, 

It was partly accident, and partly a desire to 
have the queen see the young girl, whose fate had 
grown to be dearer than his own, which caused 
him to chose that direction for their ride. There 
was a strange contradiction of feeling in his 
bosom, for which he did not attempt to account. 
He could not bear the thought of leaving Agnes 
alone in that desolate spot, and trusted to Chris- 
tina’s kindly impulse to become interested in her 
welfare; yet he trembled as he thought of the 
constant peril which must menace her, were she 
placed under the watchful eye of the unscrupu- 
lous Swede. He felt himself to be placing his 
dove in the falcon’s nest, but it was too late to 
retreat; he had delayed that meeting until the 
last moment, but now it must take place—Agnes 
must accompany him on their departure. Of 
the deception which he was practising upon 4 
woman who loved him, Monaldeschi did not 
pause to think. With the selfishness of a man, 
who has found the yoke of ani exacting woman’s 
affection unbearable, he was ready to blame her 
for all that had transpired, and almost hated her 
for standing between him and his happiness. He 
had never loved the queen; there were depths in 
his nature which a woman like her could never 
reach. He had yielded weakly to the strange 
He was enthralled, 
for a time, by the flattering consciousness that, 
in spite of the crown upon her forehead, no 


‘shackled serf was more completely the tool of 


her master’s wishes, than that proud woman the 
slave of his will. 

Yet Monaldeschi was neither a false nor a bad 
man. He had only yielded to circumstances, for 
he was at all times to be controlled by each 
passing impulse, or easily led by a strong will 
when more selfish desires were not aroused to 
support his resolution. He had been hurried 
along by the whirlwind of that woman’s passion 
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—mad himself with the sudden frenzy of an 
hour—and when he awoke to consciousness, it 
was to find himself at once master and slave, all 
powerful and yet utterly helpless. Since then 
the bondage had grown each day more insup- 
portable, and now that it shackled his move- 
ments and threatened his happiness, he could 
have flung it remorselessly to the earth, though 
he trampled a human heart to death with it. 

“What ruins are those?” Christina asked, 
suddenly, pointing with her riding-whip to the 
massive old towers of the Chateau De Sorbonne. 
“TI must have a nearer view, Monaldeschi; we 
are close to the entrance—ride in.” 

The secretary obeyed in silence; he had no 
strength to pronounce a word—there was a chill 
feeling of anxiety which oppressed him almost 
like a foreboding. 

They rode up the deserted avenue and paused 
before what had been the main entrance of the 
chateau. Monaldeschi assisted the queen to dis- 
mount, gave the horses in charge of the attend- 
ant, and they passed into the silent court-yard. ; 

“Will you remain here for a moment?” he 
said, in a tone so calm that it astonished him- 
self; ‘‘there may some one be living here who 
ean direct us; these doors appear to be fastened 
within.” 

Christina sat down upon a pile of fallen stone, 
and Monaldeschi left the court-yard and hurried 
round to the wing of the chateau, by a path 
which during the last week had grown familiar 
to his feet. 

He flew up the staircase and entered the room 
where Agnes usually sat. At the sound of his 
footsteps the girl sprang out of an inner chamber 
with a cry of suppressed joy, which ended in a 
burst of hysterical weeping. 

“TI thought you would never come!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Alas! I have had a terrible grief 
since yesterday—Ursule is dead.” 

‘Great heavens, when?” 

‘Last night, very suddenly—I ar all alone 
now.” 

**Listen, Agnes, the queen of Sweden is below. 
She will come here—perhaps she will speak 
with you, but—but—she must not think that we 
have ever met before. The very word love is 
abhorrent to her, and the knowledge that our 
hearts are pledged would be the signal for my 
disgrace.” 

‘Strange! But I will remember! Bring her 
hither, Monaldeschi; yet I tremble, I know not 
why.” 

Her lover left her with assuring words, and 
returned to the court-yard where Christina was 
still seated. 





“I have witnessed a very painful sight, 
madam,” he said, in a voice which trembled 
from other emotions than the queen ascribed to 
his agitation. ‘Within there is an old woman 
dead, and the last of this noble house is weeping 
over her—the woman was her sole surviving 
friend.” 

“Lead me to her!” exclaimed Christina, 
springing up, ‘‘I must see her—the friendless 
always belong to me.” : 

Monaldeschi conducted her to the old tower 
which he had just left. As they ascended the 
staircase, Agnes De Sorbonne came out to meet 
them, as if the sound of their footsteps had 
aroused her. 

‘*My poor child!” exclaimed Christina, car- 
ried away by her excitable nature. ‘I was 
once the queen of Sweden, I am now only a 
high-born woman like yourself, and scarce 
richer than you are, but I can perhaps aid 
you.” 

Agnes glanced at Monaldeschi, startled by 
this strange coldness, but recovering herself, 
she bowed low, and replied, 

“IT cannot thank you for these kind words; 
but believe me, I am deeply grateful.” 

_“T hate words, they are of no use except .0 
conceal one’s thoughts,” returned Christina. 
‘Stay here, Monaldeschi! Come with me, child, 
and tell me your story in two words.” 

She drew the frightened girl into the cham- 
ber and closed the door, while Monaldeschi 
stood paralyzed, as he thought of the danger 
which they had escaped. 

Scarce half an hour had elapsed ere they re- 
turned, but to that excited man it had seemed 
an eternity. At intervals the sound of their 
voices reached him, but he could distinguish 
nothing of what they said. 

‘It is all settled!”” exclaimed Christina, fling- 
ing open the door with the violence which cha- 
racterized her movements, and drawing Agnes 
out with her, pale and trembling from emotion 
and surprise. ‘‘This child goes hence with me 
to morrow—there is an old man left, it seems; 
he shall be provided for. Now don’t protest 
against it, Monaldeschi, I will have no interfer- 
ence. She goes with me—if we agree, well—if 
not, she can enter a convent, the fate of half the 
noble girls in France. But the Marquis De Sen- 
lis shall know what I think of his disregard of 
one whose family was powerful and great before 
his name had an existence. Come now, I must 
return! Adieu, Agnes; let that woman be buried, 
and prepare to depart with me to-morrow.” 

The lovers found only time to exchange a 
parting glance before they separated. Agnes 
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returned to her lone vigil, full of emotions 
which had no name, while Monaldeschi followed } 
the queen, sick with dread at the success of his 
own stratagem. 

All night long the Lady of De Sorbonne sat 
alone in the ruins of her old home, mourning 
over the last female friend she had on earth. 
The entire solitude which surrounded her, the 
presence of'death, and above all, some nameless 
dread which haunted her whenever she thought 
of Queen Christina, kept her wakeful and 
wretched, On the morrow she saw her humble 
friend laid in the grave, and at nightfall was on 
her way to Fontainbleau and Paris. 


CHAPTER IV. 


** MonaLDEscuHi, there is some mystery here 
which I cannot comprehend! Queen Christina 
terrifies me; she is generous, even affectionate, 
but 1 fear her kindness as if it were the playful- 
ness of a tigress.” 

**Foolish child, do not torment yourself with 
these fancies! Are we not together—is not this 


happiness enough?” 
**T am happy, yes, far happier than in all my 
life, but these things perplex and trouble me. 


You seem anxious and worn—the queen watches 
your every movement, as a wild animal might 
its prey. Tell me what means this? Sometimes 
I think that you are in possession of some secret, 
which places you in her power, and yet makes 
her fear you.” 

“Ah!” he returned, moodily, ‘there is a 
secret! Hush, Agnes, no more, I pray you! It 
were dangerous to seek a clue to Christinas’ 
mysteries! Be content to liye thus for a season; 
there will come a change; but at present be 
satisfied with the assurance of my love. In a 
little time I will claim you before the world.” 

‘IT am satisfied,” she replied, her face light- 
ing up with trustfulness; ‘I will tremble no 
longer.” 

They were standing in one of the apartments 
in the palace of Fontainblue, whither Christina 
had returned, without ever apprizing the king 
of France of her intention. A delicately worded 
command had forbidden her proceeding farther 
for the present, but written in a manner which 
made her the sovereign mistress of the chateau, 
where she had taken up her abode. 

Agnes’ situation was in many respects plea- 
sant; and beneath the sunshine of her lover’s $ 
smile, though they met seldom in secret, her $ 
heart was expanding to happiness like a flower 3 
stretching forth its petals to the sun. Chris- $ 
tina treated her with her usual capricious } 





manners; at times gentle, almost affectionate; 
then harsh and unreasonable. 

The queen was anxious and jealous, though 
her doubts had never rested upon the young girl. 
She believed that Monaldeschi had met some 
one at the court of France, from whom he 
grieved to separate, and she burned with desire 
to return thither and learn the truth of her 
doubts, She loved that cold man still, with a 
passion that was little short of insanity, but woe 
to the hour when her jealous fears resolved 
themselves into certainty—the victim had been 
safer in a tiger’s lair! ; 

“And you will be fearful no more?” Monal- 
deschi asked, after a moment’s silence. Before 
the girl could reply, there was the sound of an 
impatient step in the gallery without. ‘‘It is 
the queen!” he exclaimed. ‘Fly, fly, she must 
not find you here,” 

Agnes disappeared through a door which con- 
ducted to her own apartments, and in an instant 
Christina entered. Monaldeschi was standing 
by the window, looking out into the park, ap- 
parently calm and at ease, for he had learned 
well the-difficult lesson of self-control. 

‘*Here you are!” exclaimed the queen, ap- 
proaching him rapidly, holding in her hand the 
black hat and feathers which she usually wore, 
and which gave her the appearance of a hand- 
some, dashing boy; ‘‘I have been looking for 
you, Monaldeschi. You have sought of late to 
avoid my presence—do not contradict me—only 
a coward stoops to falsehood! I demand an 
explanation of your conduct—as your queen 
I have the right.” 

‘*Has the queen anything of which to com- 
plain? Have I not performed my duties faith- 
fully—in what have I erred?” 

‘‘Oh, this is the pitiful subterfuge!’ exclaimed 
Christina, stamping her foot violently. ‘But I 
will not be put off thus—lI will find for myself 
the clue to your conduct—and then beware.” 

“This language has been only too often re- 
peated, madam,” returned he; ‘‘of what avail 
is it? You allow neither yourself nor me any 
peace.” 

“Nor will I! You do not know with whom 
you have to deal! I have relinquished the world 
for one intent, do not think I .am to be defeated 
in that. I trampled a crown beneath my feet— 
thrust another into my throne—and all for 
you ” 

‘Oh, madam, I know this tirade by heart!” 
he broke in, passionately. ‘You did all of 
your own free will—I never demanded these 
sacrifices—why do you reproach me with having 
made them?” 
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Christina stood for a moment in silence, but 
there was that in her face which would have 
made the stoutest heart quail. 

“Let me understand you,” she said, at length, 
in a cold, hard tone, which had something ter- 
rible in it. ‘You have dared much, but I never 
dreamed that you would venture to insult me 
thus. You would remind me that I first made 
known my love—true, I did—I avow it without 
shame! The strongest should ever be first to 
speak. I was the eagle, no one could soar to 
my level, those who have no equals must per- 
force stoop—it was my right, and what I have 
stooped to take shall never be resigned alive.” 

Before he could reply the door was opened 
and an attendant appeared, saying, 

“Your majesty, Monseigneur Merigny desires 
an audience.” 

Christina motioned him away, turned again 
to Monaldeschi, shook her clenched hand at him 
with a menacing gesture, and rushed from the 
chamber. 

Monaldeschi stood transfixed with disgust and 
horror; ere he could collect his thoughts, a 
light step stole into the room; and he started 
as Agnes’ white arms were flung about his neck. 

“Tell me what has happened?” she said. 
“Was not the queen angry? I heard her voice 
loud and quick, and oh! how it terrified me. Is 
she displeased with you, Monaldeschi—how 
have you offended her?” 

‘Nay, I know not; Christina’s humors would 
puzzle a philosopher! She will go mad, if she 
does not learn to control her fierce temper.” 

“TI fear her, Monaldeschi! I would that we 
were far away—rather a crust of bread in some 
quiet spot than the wretched anxiety of this 
life.” 

‘‘My own dear one,” he exclaimed, clasping 
her to his breast with passionate fondness ; 
“bear on a little longer, and we will go hence— 
where, I know not, but earth has surely some 
asylum for hearts that love like ours.” 

*“T care not how humble were the home, were 
you near me,” she said, blushing at her own 
boldness; ‘‘even the ruins of my old chateau 
would seem a paradise.” 

‘“‘Perhaps such will be our destiny, dearest! 
At least we will quit the service of Christina— 
I fairly loathe her presence.” 

There was a sudden rustle of the hangings at 
the farther end of the apartment, but that pair 
Were too much engrossed to heed it; in an in- 
stant the drapery was motionless again, as if it 
had only been a passing current of air, which 
stirred its folds. 

**Soon, Monaldeschi, shall we go hence soon? 











This gloomy palace is like a prison, and that 
strange queen, watching everything with her 
fiery eyes, seems to me like some weird enchant- 
ress who holds us in her power.” 

‘“‘Nay, that she cannot do; she shall not 
interfere with our happiness—that is too pure a 
thing to be contaminated even by her know- 
ledge.” 

“T must go now, Monaldeschi, she will send 
for me soon—I came back because her angry 
voice frightened me.” 

‘‘She shall not harm you!” he exclaimed, 
pressing her again to his heart, as if he would 
shield her from all earth’s ills; ‘she is power- 
less here.” 

The young girl released herself gently from 
his arms and fied away, looking back to cast a 
parting smile at her lover, which broke over his 
soul like a gush of sunlight. 

When she had gone, Monaldeschi turned to 
leave the apartment. Suddenly the curtains 
waved to and fro—parted slightly—and there, 
gazing upon him, pale, terrible, was the face of 
the Swedish queen. He stood in helpless de- 
spair—almost believing it to be some vision of 
his excited imagination—and ere he could move 
or speak the apparition had disappeared. 

Monaldeschi could not credit the evidence of 
his own senses. He started forward, but before 
he could cross the room, the door was flung 
open and two guards entered. * 

*¢You are our prisoner!” said the foremost. 

Monaldeschi’s arms fell to his side; he stood 
motionless, feeling that his doom was sealed. 

In silence they bore him away, and when he 
could realize what had passed, he found himself 
confined in a small room, that opened from a 
desolate gallery which was like the corridor of 
a prison. 

It was Christina that he had seen, stern and 
terrible as an avenging spirit! She had re- 
turned to the apartment—had caught the mur- 
mur of voices—and overheard all. 

For a time reason seemed wholly to have 
forsaken her, though her manner was almost 
calm from the very excess of passion. She 
passed into the gallery—gave the order to her 
guards—and descended to the apartment where 
her visitor awaited her. 

‘*Monseigneur,” she said, abruptly, before 
he could offer his salutations; ‘‘ there is a man 
in this palace who has only a quarter of an hour 
to live: will you shrive him?” 

*‘You alarm me, madam! Is the man ill?” 

‘In as good health as you or I, but his 
moments are numbered. He was my servant, 
he has proved a traitor—are you answered?” 
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“This cannot be—your highness would not 
commit an act like this without more reflec- 
tion.” 

“Go you to him, and say no more—go, or he 
dies without confession.” 

Almost paralyzed with horror, the priest fol- 
lowed an attendant to the gloomy chamber where 
Monaldeschi sat in terrible expectation. 

“A priest!” he exclaimed, as the bishop en- 
tered. ‘‘Great heaven, am I to die?” 

“Such is your doom, my son—I am sent to 
offer you consolation.” 

‘*No, no, this cannot be—she would not dare! 
Go to the queen, bid her reflect—she endangers 
her own safety by this murder, for such the 
King of France will consider it—go, plead with 
her, my father.” 

‘She will hear nothing; I strove to calm her 
wrath, but all in vain.” 

‘‘The charge—what is the charge?” 

**She denounces you as a traitor.” 

“Lying tigress!’ he exclaimed, frantically. 
**I cannot, will not die! Oh, Agnes, Agnes. My 
God be merciful! This is a dream—speak to 


me if you are human, tell me that it is not real.” 
‘Be calm, my son; it is not thus that you 
should pass the last moments allotted you here,” 


‘To the queen, I implore! Ask for a day, 
an hour—if she takes time for thought she will 
never murder me,” 

‘I cannot yefuse your prayer,” returned the 
old man, moved almost to tears by his anguish; 
*¢but do not delude yourself with false hopes, the 
queen is without mercy.” 

He left the wretched man again alone, and re- 
turned to the apartment where Christina was 
pacing up and down like a chained animal. 

‘Is it over?” she exclaimed, as the priest 
entered. ‘‘ Did he prove a coward to the last?” 

**I come to plead for mercy,” he said, throw- 
ing himself at her feet. ‘Pause to reflect before 
it be too late.” 

“Rise,” she returned with a gesture of fury. 
‘“‘Were an angel to plead for him, my answer 
would still be the same—he is a traitor and shall 
die.” 

“But remember, madam, you are not in your 
own kingdom—you are the guest of a foreign 
sovereign—would you stain his palace with 
blood?” 

She stood with her clenched hands folded over 
her breast, her eyes blazing with insane light; 
but there was a grandeur in her mien, which no 
words can describe, as she answered him. 

“T have given up my kingdom and my crown, 
but I will never relinquish the divine right of 
monarchs—the power of life and death over their 





subjects. Not a word—I will hear no more! 
Hence, and shrive the traitor, or his soul shall 
go unconfessed into the presence of his God.” 

The priest had no voice to reply. He quitted 
the chamber and again entered the prisoner’s 
room, I cannot linger over that terrible scene! 
It was more fearful a thousand times than death, 
the pleadings of a strong man for life, which a 
pure love had rendered precious, 

Brief was the time allotted him. Even while 
the priest was administering the last rite the 
door was opened, and strong hands forced the 
victim out into the gloomy corridor, The priest 
fled, unable to witness the terrible scene. 

Monaldeschi struggled with all the madness 
of despair—he closed with the executioner and 
forced his sword from him—in his frame seemed 
concentrated the force of ten men. But they 
overpowered him with numbers—threw him 
down—again he rose—rushed across the gal- 
lery—fell against a casement at the farther 
end—a blow—another—a gasp—a moan—a 
quiver of the limbs—and all was over. 

Agnes De Sorbonne left her room oppressed 
by strange apprehensions. Everything in the 
palace seemed fearfully still. As she gained 
the corridor which conducted to Christina’s 
apartments, a female form shrouded in dark- 
ness came upon her, caught her by the arm 
with an insane grasp and dragged her on. She 
could not shrink—she was powerless in those 
iron hands. 

On she was forced, to the extremity of the 
palace—a door opened and she was commanded 
to look in. 

Upon the floor, beneath the arched casement, 
lay a form she recognized only too well, and 
upon which she gazed like one frozen to stone. 

‘*So perish all traitors!” hissed a voice that 
sounded like the whisper of a fiend. ‘The 
Queen of Sweden is avenged!” 

Without a cry the hapless creature extended 
her arms, fell slowly forward, and lay like one 
dead by the cold form of her lover. Christina 
stood a moment looking at them in silence; her 
face was pallid with unslaked rage, and the hair 
falling in disheveled masses about it, gave her 
the look of a wild animal. 

‘‘Dead,” she muttered, ‘“‘dead, both of them! 
Let her have him now—he will not feel her 
kisses on his cold cheek or the clasp of her soft 
arms. Let them rest together, Christina can 
endure to be alone.” 

But even wrath like hers must know a change. 
Late in the night, when all was still, and that 
vast old palace seemed more like a tomb than a 
habitation for kings, the dethroned queen and 
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woman passed down the corridor again. But 
this time she was wringing her hands in wild 
grief. The fire of her rage had quenched itself, 
and she moved on more like the ghost of some 
evil thing than a human being. The gallery 
was filled with her sobs as she passed along, 
and the very shadows seemed to tremble to the 
sounds of a grief so terrible. She reached the 
spot where the victim was lying; the moon had 
risen; and fell in a sheet of silver over the deathly 
group. Agnes was seated upon the floor, with 
the pale head of Monaldeschi in her lap. Her 
eyes were bent upon him, her lips muttered his 
name over and over in a hop e that 
sounded like a dirge. 


1 ™ + 





Christina advanced, stricken with terrible re- 
morse. She would have fallen on her knees by 
the man she had murdered, but Agnes motioned 
her away with the stern majesty of a holy grief. 

**Not here, not here must you bow, dread 
woman—kneel to the King of kings, before 
: whom your victim stands in judgment against 
you!” 

Like some fallen spirit shrinking from the re- 
buke of an angel, Christina of Sweden glided 
mournfully away, leaving Agnes alone with her 
dead, 

Three months from the day she left it, the 
Lady of Sorbonne brought the remnants of her 
ruined life to her ruined home again. 
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Sister dear, how deep we miss thee, 
Sorrow’s pang can best express; 

Thus to see cold death embrace thee 
Doth imbitter our distress! 

Vainly for thy step we listen, 
Sadly looking round the room— 

While with tears our eyelids glisten, 
Thou art sleeping in the tomb. 

No, not sleeping! thou art singing 
In the bright angelic choir; 

And thy voice through Heaven ringing, 
Rivals the seraphic lyre. 

Hope and Love, all fear suppressing, 
Point us to the angel host, 

And we know that thou, though missing, 
Art not either dead or lost. 


Thus the balm of consolation 
Heals the wound that rends the breast, 
And the heart’s sad desolation 
Turns to gladness, peace and rest. 
Thus we feel that death is thwarted, 
That he grasps the soul in vain; 
And we tell the dear departed 
How we long to meet again! 
Sister, dear, these tears of sadness, 
On thy grave in sorrow shed, 
Are the harbingers of gladness, 
Gladness, free from doubt and dread. 
Death has but thy name engraven 
Deeper on the memory; 
Hope and Love, though sadly riven, 
Draw us daily nearer thee. 








THE OLD NORTH WIND. 
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List to the sound of the old North Wind, 
Singing his song so free, 

With a cheerful tone, and a gladsome shout, 
Listen what tales tells he. 

He sings of the North, of the stormy North— 
Where the ice-king ever reigns, 

*Tis there that he issues his mandates forth ; 
That fetters the earth in chains. 

A gay old chap is this same North Wind, 
A frolicsome fellow is he— 

He scatters the leaves of the forest wild, 
As he passes in fun and glee. 

He brightens the flush on the maiden’s cheek, 
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And kisses her lips as he goes, 
But this same old wind, his breath is so cold; 
That in kissing, he freezes her nose. 


But the midnight hour is the chosen time, 
For his frolics and revelings gay, 
As madly he dashes o’er mountain and dale, 
As he speeds on his airy way; 
When his revels are over, away—away, 
To the realms of the ice-king once more— 
To repose, ’midst the frost-diamonds, sparkling so 
bright, 
For his frolicsome journey is o’er. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 
NIGHT AND ITS ONE STAR. 


On my finger is 4 ring, 
Which I still see glittering, 
When the night hides everything. 
E. B. Brownina. 


Two years had elapsed since the disappearance } 


of Margaret Helmstedt—for since her parting 
with Ralph Houston, the unhappy girl had not 
been seen by any of her friends. 

Rumor asserted that she had in company with 
Ensign Dawson fied to England; and for once 
rumor had told the truth. 

Major Helmstedt, hearing this report, had 
caused secret investigations to be set on foot 
that had resulted in demonstrating, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that Margaret Helmstedt and 
William Dawson had embarked as passengers on 
board the barque Amphytrite, bound from Nor- 
folk to Liverpool. 

From the day upon which this fact was ascer- 
tained, Margaret’s name was tacitly dropped by 
all her acquaintances. She had become the 
scape-goat to bear all their sins into the wilder- 
ness; the Curtius whose immolation had closed 
the yawning gulf of eternity between opposing 
families. She was guilty—that fact once ad- 


mitted, the cause of disagreement was removed, } 


and a common cause of sympathy substituted; 
and the Helmstedt and the Houstons frequently 
meeting at church, mart, and festival, gradually 
approached each other, and at length became 
reconciled. 

It was about twelve months after the disap- 
pearance of Margaret, that old Mr. Wellworth 
died, and his orphan daughter Grace found a 
refuge in the home of Nelie Houston. 

Ralph Houston was then at home—considering 
himself quite released by circumstances from his 
rash vow of forsaking his father’s house. 

Grace was very pretty, and in her mourning 
dress and orphan sorrow, very interesting. 








soft brown eyes and gentle tones of Grace drew 
him into deeper sympathy. 

But Grace, the weak-hearted little creature, 
permitted herself to mistake all this brotherly 
kindness for a warmer affection, and to fall in- 
continently in love with Ralph Houston. 

Now Ralph, with his profound, grave and ear- 
nest character, felt himself so much older, wiser, 
and higher than this little soft-brained gir], that 
he would never, for an instant, have suspected 
the passion with which he had inspired her 
feeble little heart, but for the interference of— 
Nelie Houston! 

There are some good-natured, well-meaning, 
busy human beings, who really ought to be 
drowned, or put to some other painless death; 
just upon the principle of ‘‘the greatest good 
to the greatest number,” to prevent them doing 
more harm than they have already done. And 
Nelie Houston was one of these. 

When the clergyman’s orphan had been their 
inmate for six months, and had so won her way 
into Nelie’s heart, as unconsciously to have made 
her a partizan—for the girl was really affection- 
ate and artless, Mrs. Houston called the atten- 
tion of Ralph to the fact that Grace was pining 
away under a secret sorrow, which was not for 
the death of her father. 

Ralph was sympathetic, but entirely unsuspi- 
cious, and redoubled his kindly attentions to the 
suffering girl, which of course only ‘‘aggravated 
her symptoms.” 

Then in a week or more, Nelie astounded the 
young man, by informing him that he was 
‘‘really cruel,” that unless his intentions were 
serious, ‘“‘he really should not go on so with the 
poor, fatherless and motherless girl.” 

Here was a revelation! 

Now Capt. Houston did not love Grace—but 
neither did he hate her; on the contrary, he 
rather liked her; he thought her very pretty, 
gentle and winning; he supposed her to be ten- 


Ralph was idle, depressed, and compassionate. 3 der, constant and pious; moreover he believed 


Pity first led him to pay some friendly atten- 
tions - — clergyman’s orphan child, and the 


her soft, pliable, elastic, little heart capable of 
being broken! 
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It is true she had not Margaret Helmstedt’s 
splendor of intellect, ardor of affection, and ear- 
nestness of charactcr; but then who would desire 
such gifts to lead—as in Margaret’s case—to 
such results? The carefully trained, pious child 
of the clergyman would be at least a safe invest- 
ment for a man’s peace, honor, and comfort. 

And since Margaret was lust to him forever, 
and since it was impossible he should ever love 
another woman as he had loved that ‘frail one,” 
and since it was, nevertheless, inevitable that he 
must marry, why perhaps he might, as well as 
not, make this pretty, engaging little creature 
his wife. 

Despair of the possibility of wedded bliss, in- 
difference to the future, restless desire for 
change, recklessness of fate, combine to make 
many strange, unhappy marriages. 

All these might have influenced, but could 
not have governed Ralph; but that the constant 
presence of Grace was a constant appeal to which 
he once impulsively yielded! Then—the die 
cast, the Rubicon passed, the word spoken— 
there was no honorable retreat. 

Grace gave a tearful, blushing, tremulous 
consent, and Ralph Houston left her presence 
the most miserable of all accepted lovers— 
accusing himself of culpable weakness; yet re- 
solved to bear the penalty of his rashness. 

His father, who desired nothing more than his 
happiness, congratulated him, and kissed his 
bride elect. 

His little betrothed had referred all the 
arrangements to her friend, Mrs. Houston. And 
Nelie, very happy with a wedding in prospect, 
set about the preparations with great zeal. 

The marriage was appointed to come off early 
in November; but strangely enough, just so soon 
as Grace was sure of her conquest, she began to 
fear him in the light of a prospective husband. 
Nor were her instincts at fault; for since their 
betrothal, Capt. Houston had not seemed nearly 
20 amiable as before; he had grown thoughtful, 
gloomy, stern. Grace compared him most invi- 
diously with the frank, free, and joyous young 
ensign who had first won her heart; but of whom 
the said it was of no use to think now. As her 
marriage day approached, she pleaded for an- 
other month’s delay, a petition which was granted 
by Ralph, with a promptitude anything but fiat- 
tering to the prospective bride. 

Christmas was the next day appointed for the 
wedding. And as the season approached, Grace 
was seized with a second fit of doubt, fear and 
trembling. 

‘‘He does not love me a bit, dear Mrs. Hous- 
ton! I’m sure he’s sorry he ever asked me; 
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ever since he has been engaged to me, he looks 
as glum as the old rusty sait of armor with the 
closed viror in the museum. I know if he mar- 
ries me, he will misuse me and break my heart! 
I had a great deal rather break it off,” said 
Grace, to her friend. 

“Break a fiddle-stick! You are a little fool! 
Do you expect a grave, thoughtful, earnest 
man, like Ralph Houston, to be forever simper- 
ing and fawning and fondling you, like a feather- 
brained fool? Break off the marriage for such 
whimsies indeed! Such a scandal! I’m asto- 
nished at you!” And thus partly in kindness, 
and partly in wrath, Mrs. Houston scolded her 
protegee into submission; and Grace, ‘half will- 
ing, half afraid,” consented that the preparations 
should go forward. 

Clare Hartley unwillingly consented to officiate 
as bridesmaid; Frank Houston reluctantly agreed 
to act as groomsman; and Dr. Hartley offered to 
give the fatherless bride away. 

It was arranged that the wedding should be 
conducted upon the quietest plan; namely, that 
early in the morning the bridal party should re- 
pair to the parish church; that immediately after 
the marriage ceremony, they should return to a 
family breakfast at the Bluff; after which the 
newly wedded pair should set out for a short 
bridal tour through the South; and that what- 
ever nuptial festivities Nelie might be disposed 
to indulge in, might be deferred until their re- 
turn, a month later: this was designed by Ralph 
Houston, with a view of putting off the evil day 
of parade as long as possible. 

The twenty-sixth of December, the day ap- 
pointed for the wedding, dawned clear and cold; 
the sun arose in cloudless splendor above hills 
white with snow and impearled with frost; over 
forests clothed with icicles as with foliage; and 
over waters that shone like a sea of molten sap- 
phires, 

The whole bridal company that had assembled 
the evening previous, were ready at the ap- 
pointed hour to set out for the church. 

To do the Houstons justice, this orphan girl 
and dowerless bride was most generously dealt 
with; her trousseau was extensive, costly and 
elegant; her bridal presents were very recherche. 
Her dress was superb—a rich white satin, trim- 
med with point lace; a white camel’s-hair shawl; 
and white bonnet with marabout plumes and 
point lace veil. Never had little Grace been so 
splendidly arrayed or so excessively frightened. 
Her sole bridesmaid was also dressed in spotless 
white of simpler material and form. 

At eight o’clock the bridal train started for 
the church. The little bride, attended by her 
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bridesmaid and her acting father, occupied the 
first carriage; the bridegroom accompanied by 
his groomsman, his father and his step-mother, 
followed in the second; old Col. and Mrs. Comp- 
ton and Major Helmstedt in the third carriage, 
brought up the rear; many of the men and maid 
servants, who had obtained leave to attend the 
wedding, preceded, flanked, or followed the car- 
riages. 

And so, a few minutes before nine o’clock, 
they reached the church. Dr. Simmons, the 
pastor, was already, by appointment, in attend- 
ance at the altar. A few of the Belleview and 
Heathville people, who had obtained information 
of the intended wedding, were sparsely scattered 
through the pews. 

The bridal party passed up the aisle and 
formed before the altar. As Ralph Houston led 
Grace Wellworth to the central position, he felt 
her hand quiver upon his arm and saw how pale 
she was; he stooped and whispered some kind 
and re-assuring words in her ear, and resolved 
in his own heart to devote his life to the happi- 
ness of the gentle little trembler by his side. 

Amid the solemn silence that ever precedes 
such rites, the marriage ceremony commenced, 

**Dear beloved, we are gathered together here 
in the sight of God, and in the face of this com- 
pany, to join together this man and this woman 
in holy matrimony; which is commended of 
Saint Paul to be honorable among all men; and 
therefore is not by any to be entered into un- 
advisedly or lightly; but reverently, discreetly, 
advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God. Into 
this holy estate, these two persons present come 
now to be joined. If any man can show just 
cause why they may not be lawfully joined to- 
gether, let him now speak, or else, hereafter, 
forever hold his peace——” 

Here the minister made the customary pause; 
and then, just as he was about to resume his 
reading, there was the sound of an opening deer, 
a bustle in the vestibule, hurrying steps along 
the aisle, and a clear, commanding voice, ex- 
claiming, 

‘Stop, on your lives! the marriage must not 
proceed!” 

And at the same moment all eyes were turned, 
in astonishment, to see a gentleman with a 
veiled lady leaning on his arm, advancing to- 
ward the altar. 

The minister laid down his book; the bride- 
groom turned, with a brow of stern inquiry, 
upon the intruder; the bride stood in trembling 
amazement; and Col. Houston, alone, had the pre- 
sence of mind to demand, somewhat haughtily, 

‘*Pray, sir, what is the meaning of this most 





offensive conduct? By what authority do you 
venture to interrupt these solemnities?” 

The young stranger by this time came to a 
stand in the midst of the disturbed circle, where 
he stood respectfully uncovered, and presenting 
to view a very handsome specimen of the pure 
Anglo-Saxon race—tall, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, with fair, roseate complexion, merry 
blue eyes, and open forehead, shaded by masses 
of chesnut curls. 

*‘It is William Dawson!” exclaimed Graee, 
under her breath, turning very pale. 

“Tt is Lord William Daw!” cried Nelie, in 
amazement, forgetting the flight of years. 

‘I demand of you once more, sir, by what 
authority you dare to break upon this cere- 
mony?” sternly repeated Col. Houston. 

The young stranger turned and bowed to the 
questioner, smiling good-humoredly as he an- 
swered, é 

** Faith, sir! by the authority conferred upon 
me by the ritual, which exhorts that any man 
who can show any cause why these two persons 
may not be united in matrimony, he forthwith 
declare it. So adjured, I speak—happening to 
know two very good and sufficient causes why 
these two persons may not be lawfully joined 
together.” 

*¢ What mean you, sir?” thundered the colonel. 

*‘Good heavens, sir! because the fair bride 
has been, for two years past, my promised wife, 
and because the gallant bridegroom’s betrothal 
ring still encircles the finger of Margaret Helm- 
stedt!” 

« And who are you, sir, that ventures to take 
these words upon your lips?” now asked Ralph 
Houston, deeply shaken by the mention of his 
Margaret’s name. 

‘I am,” replied the young man, speaking 
slowly and distinctly, and looking around to 
read astonishment, wonder and incredulity upon 
each face, “‘ William Daw, Earl of Falconridge, 
the half brother of Margaret Helmstedt, by the 
side of our mother, Marguerite De Lancie, who 
previous to becoming the wife of Mr. Philip 
Helmstedt, had: been the wife and the widow of 
Lord William Daw—as had my father lived, 
she would have been Countess of Falconridge!” 

The mystery was revealed; the secret for 
which Marguerite De Lancie had lost peace, 
liberty, and life; and for which she had periled 
her only daughter’s position, happiness and fair 
fame, was given to the winds! 

‘Should my statement require confirmation,” 
continued the young man, ‘‘it can be furnished 
by documents in my possession, and which I am 
prepared to submit to any person concerned. 
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Should even these documents need endorsement, 
it can be procured from Gen. A——, our lately 
returned Ambassador to London, and from Mr. 
F——, his majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington;” and, 
bowing to the astounded party, he retraced his 
steps. 

The silence of amazement bound all the 
hearers; nor was the spell broken until the 
young lady, who leaned upon the arm of Lord 
Falconridge, drew aside her veil, revealing the 
pale and lovely countenance of Margaret Helm- 
stedt, and crossed over to the’ side of Major 
Helmstedt, saying, 

‘* Father, the labor of my life is accomplished; 
her first marriage is proved; her son is acknow- 
ledged; her fame is clear forever!’ and over- 
powered by excess of emotion, she sank, fainting, 
at the feet of her astonished parent. 

‘Margaret, my Margaret!’’ exclaimed Ralph 
Houston, forgetting everything else, springing 
forward, raising her in his arms, and bearing 
her toward the window. 

“Take her into the vestry,” said the clergy- 
man, leaving his stand and preceding the party. 

Thither, Margaret Helmstedt was carried and 
laid upon a sofa. Mr. Simmons and Dr. Hartley 
hastened away to the parsonage to procure re- 
storatives. Other friends gathered around the 
insensible girl, but all who looked upon her 
death-like face, knew that this was no common 
swoon, but a total exhaustion of the vital powers, 
from which it would be nearly impossible to 
arouse her. Nature, long strained ‘to the highest 
point of tension, had suddenly given way, as if, 
indeed, ‘‘the silver cord were broken.” The 
restoratives were quickly produced and eagerly 
applied. In vain! no breath passed her pallid 
lips, no pulse vibrated through her small, trans- 
parent wrist. It seemed, indeed, as though she 
had reached the goal of her labors only to die! 
In fear, and grief, and deep remorse, her friends 
renewed their efforts. All curiosity to hear 
further particulars of the strange revelation 
made by Lord Falconridge, gave way to intense 
anxiety for the restoration of Margaret. 

The sofa upon which she lay was narrow 
and uncomfortable. The disused vestry had no 
conveniences for being well warmed. Altogether 
it was absolutely necessary that she should be 
removed to more comfortable quarters. 

Nelie Houston pleaded hard, with tears in her 
eyes, that she might be placed in her carriage 
and conveyed to Buzzard’s Bluff. 

Major Helmstedt wished to have her laid on a 
bed in a boat, and taken, at once, to the Island. 

Mr. Simmons cordially tendered the use of 








the parsonage, which was close at hand. And 
Dr. Hartley insisted that she should be conveyed 
no further than the asylum last offered. 

So, tenderly lifted in the arms of Ralph, Mar- 
garet was conveyed to the parsonage, and laid 
on the bed in the best chamber—namely, the 
one upon the first floor, adjoining the parlor. 
Here there efforts to restore her to conscious- 
ness were renewed, and vainly pursued. 

Nelie Houston, really sorrowful, compunctious 
and terrified, insisted upon staying at the par- 
sonage, to take care of her-——begging her father 
and mother to draw off all other guests, and 
entertain them at the Bluff. 

But though old Col. and Mrs. Compton pressed 
the party to accompany them home, not one was 
found willing to accept the invitation, or leave 
the neighborhood of the suffering girl. 

Ralph Houston absolutely refused to stir from 
the parlor adjoining her chamber. 

Major Helmstedt walked up and down the 
piazza in front of the house, but declined going 
further off. 

Lord Falconridge begged the clergyman to 
direct him to some inn, near enough to admit 
of his hearing from his sister every hour. And 
having angled so skilfully for an invitation, he 
received it, to make the present house his home. 
And thus the young man was, for the second 
time, under very different auspices, the guest of 
the parsonage. 

Grace would willingly also have remained; 
but Mrs. Compton had authority over her, at 
least; and so informed her, much to her chagrin, 
that as the parsonage was quite as full of guests 
as it would hold, she must return with them to 
the Bluff. And so they carried her off. 

But, in truth, the bachelor establishment of 
Mr. Simmons occupied so little space, that 
there was quite room enough in the house, for 
all the guests that remained. 

All that long day and longer night, they 
watched by Margaret Helmstedt’s insensible 
form, resuming, at intervals, their efforts to re- 
store her. Vainly, for a long time. 

And when, at last, a change came, returning 
life was scarcely less alarming than apparent 
death had been. 

A low, nervous fever supervened; and for 
weeks, during which her life trembled on the 
verge of the grave, she wandered in a most dis- 
tressing delirium, which revealed to all who heard 
her, how long, how intensely, and how patiently 
she had suffered. 

Now, she lived over again the weary months 
of misunderstanding, suspicion, and solitude 
in her apartments at Buzzard’s Bluff. Now 
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she turned, heart broken, from the communion- 
table, from which she had been repulsed; or 
departed, crushed in spirit, from the roof from 
which she had been expelled; or steered through 
the mid-night sea, for the fearful duelling- 
ground. Sometimes she talked with her dead 
as her living mother, prowising for her trust a 
fidelity unto death; sometimes she pleaded with 
Mrs. Houston; or sought to comfort her unac- 
knowledged brother; or besought her father to 


agonized face would soften into a beautiful smile, 
and with her eyes fastened upon the token, she 
would sink into repose and then gradually into 
sleep. 

This cause and effect being observed by her 
attendants, whenever she would become unus- 
ually excited, they would call her attention to 
the ring upon her finger, whereupon she would 
grow composed. 

Many weeks passed in this anxious manner, 


stay his murderous hand; or prayed Ralph to ’ when at length their prayers were heard, their 


suspend his judgment; or invoked her mother in 
heaven to help her; or besought God in mercy 
to save! 

. It was terrible to those who took their turn 
in watching by her bed, or in the parlor next 
her room, to hear these piteous, broken-spirited 
ravings and pleadings, and not be able to pass 
the barrier of her unconsciousness, and make 
her feel how they now knew, and loved, and 
trusted her; how deeply they repented; how 
much they sorrowed; how earnestly they de- 
sired to atone for all they had caused her to 
suffer. 

Grace was summoned from the Bluff, to assist 
the worn-out Nelie in nursing the patient. 

Day and night, Grace and Nelie took turns in 
watching by her bed. 

Day and night, Major Helmstedt and Capt. 
Houston relieved guard in the parlor. 

Day and night, Lord Falconridge kept a horse 
saddled in the stable, ready to ride at a moment’s 
notice. 

It was pitiable to hear poor, little, penitent 
Grace, in her hours of watching, trying to pene- 
trate the mist of her patient’s insanity, and make 
her comprehend the state of affairs. When the 
suffering girl would, in imagination, plead with 
Ralph, praying him to suspend his judgment, 
Grace would stoop and whisper distinctly in her 
ear, 

‘*Margaret, listen to me! he does love you, 
Margaret! nobody but you; although you found 
him standing up to be married to me. I don’t 
know why he wished to marry me, but it was 
not because he loved me, for he loved only you! 





efforts were crowned with success, the illness of 
the beloved patjent took a favorable turn. But 
her convalescence was long, slow, and very 
tedious. 

Her recognition of friends was at first so 
vague as scarcely to seem real, and her commu- 
nications with them so interrupted by the orders 
of the physician, as to give but little satisfaction. 

Ralph Houston’s face was the first object, and 
his voice the first sound that she recognized. It 
was with a thrill of the deepest joy, gratitude 
and praise to God, that he perceived her first 
intelligent glance respond to his anxious gaze; 
felt her fragile fingers close upon his clasping 
hand, and heard her tender tones respond to his 
fervent thanksgiving. 

It was about this time, when their minds were 
relieved from acute anxiety, that Major Helm- 
stedt and Lord Falconridge had a long business 
conversation, 

Major Helmstedt desired to examine those 
documents alluded to by Lord Falconridge, and 
he also advised that letters should be despatched 
to Gen. A and Mr. K——, requesting their 
written testimony to the facts advanced—not for 
his own (the major’s) satisfaction, he said, but 
for the sake of those who might be disposed to 
cavil. 

The documents were exhibited; the letters 
written and satisfactory answers received. 

Then the major informed his lordship, that 
being perfectly assured in regard to his identity 
and his claims, he should proceed to make an 
act of restitution, and deliver up into his hands 
such portion of his mother’s estate as he would 


Ah! if you could see him now you would know $ have legally inherited. 


it. He looks as ill as you do, although he is 


Lord Falconridge strenuously opposed this con- 


walking about. Oh, Margaret, if I could only} templated measure, alleging that his own fortune 


make you heed me!” 

But the sufferer heeded nothing but the scenes 
passing before her own disordered imagination. 

One thing was remarkable—in the most dread- 
ful paroxysm of her fever and delirium, if her 
wandering glance happened to flash down upon 
the plain gold ring that encircled the third 
finger of her-left hand, it acted as a charm, her 





already in possession and in prospect, was fully 
adequate to his most extravagant desires. 

But Major Helmstedt was firm of purpose, and 
proceeded to invest his step-son with what he 
considered his legal rights. 

After the transfer was made, the first step of 
Lord Falconridge was to execute an instrument, 
conveying the whole disputed property to his 
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sister, Margaret Helmstedt, ‘‘and her heirs for- 
ever.” 

It was in the soft, spring-like weather early 
in February, that Margaret Helmstedt was pro- 
nounced well enough to be removed, and was 
conveyed to the Island. Ralph Houston, at his 
own earnest desire, accompanied her thither as 
her father’s guest. Lord Falconridge was of 
course one of the party. 

But not until Margaret was fully restored to 
health, was the whole secret history of her 
mother’s most unhappy life revealed. The facts 
obtained at intervals were in brief these. 

Marguerite De Lancie, tempted by inordinate 
social ambition, flattered by the deep devotion 
with which she had inspired her boy-lover, and 
fascinated by the gleam of a marchioness’ coro- 
net in perspective, had at length consented to a 
private marriage with Lord William Daw. His 
lordship’s tutor, the Rev. Mr. Murray, who per- 
haps calculated that his permanent interests 
would, eventually, be served best by flattering 
the passions of the heir presumptive, rather than 
the prejudices of the old nobleman, became a 
party to the-plan, even to the extent of perform- 
ing the marriage ceremony. His lordship’s valet 
was the only witness. The certificate of mar- 
riage was left in the hands of the bride. The 
ceremony took place at Saratoga, in the month 
of July. 

Two months after, early in September, Lord 
William Daw, summoned by his father to the 
bedside of his declining mother, sailed for Eng- 
land. 

Once, by a return vessel, Marguerite received 
from him a letter dated at sea, and in which he 
addressed her as his ‘‘beloved wife,” and signed 
himself, boy-lover like, her ‘‘adoring husband.” 
This letter was directed to Tady William Daw, 
under cover to Marguerite De Lancie. It was 
the only one that he ever had the opportunity 
of writing to her; it arrived about the time that 
the wife first knew that she was also destined to 
become a mother. 

In the January following the receipt of this 
letter, Marguerite went with the Comptons to 
the New Year’s evening ball at the Executive 
mansion. It was while standing up in a quad- 
rille that she overheard two gentlemen, lately 
arrived, speak of the wreck of the barque Ven- 
ture, off the coast of Cornwall, with the loss of 
all on board, passengers, crew and cargo, a fact; 
that did not become known in the city until the } 
issue of the next morning’s papers. 8 

Marguerite, on hearing the fatal news, fainted; , 
and thence followed the long and terrible illness } 
that brought her to the borders of death—of ' 





death, for which indeed she wished, and prayed, 
and hoped; for what a wretched condition was 
hers! 

She, one of the most beautiful, accomplished 
and high-spirited queens of society; holding her 
lofty position equally from ancient blood, bound- 
less wealth, and great personal worth; beloved 
by her friends, adored by her acquaintances, 
idolized by the world; found herself fated to be- 
come a mother, ‘without the power of proving 
that she had ever possessed the right to the 
name of wife; found herself in imminent danger 
of being hurled from her high place, down, down, 
down, to the dust of degradation! In the ex- 
cessive anguish of grief, distrust and wounded 
pride, she would make no confidant; ask no 
counsel; seek no comfort! 

As soon as she was able to recollect, reflect, 
and act, she felt that her only hope of recogni- 
tion, as the widow of Lord William Daw, rested 
with the family of the latter; she knew that for 
every reason it was better that her child, per- 
haps destined to be the heir of a British mar- 
quisate, should be born on British ground; and 
she determined to go secretly to England. 

She made her preparations and departed. 

She reached London, where, overtaken by the 
pangs of maternity, she gave birth to a son, and 
immediately fell into a long and dangerous fever. 

Upon recovering at the end of two months, she 
sought the Yorkshire home of her father-in-law, 
and revealed to him her position. 

Marguerite was prepared for doubt, difficulty 
and delay, but not for the utter incredulity, 
scorn and rejection, to which she, accustomed 
from infancy, to the language of affection, de- 
ference and adulation, was subjected by the 
arrogant Marquis of Eaglecliff. Her rare beauty, 
queenly grace, and perfect address, made little 
impression upon the world-hardened old noble- 
man—for were not all successful adventuresses 
pre eminently gifted with these accomplishments? 

Stifling the mighty passion of her indignant 
heart, Marguerite exhibited the certificate of 
her marriage, and the sole letter her young hus- 
band had ever had the power to write to her, 
and pleaded for a recognition. 

Now the old marquis knew the hand-writing 
of his son, and of his chaplain; but feeling out- 
raged by what he chose to consider artifice on 
the part of Marguerite; disobedience on that of 
William; and treachery on that of Mr. Murray; 
and to stigmatize as a conspiracy between the 
three, he contemptuously put aside the certificate 
as a forgery, and the letter beginning, ‘* My be- 
loved wife,” as the mere verbal nonsense of a 
boy-lover writing to his mistress. 
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Outraged, indignant and broken-hearted, Mar- 
guerite took her son and returned to her native 
country; put the boy out to nurse, and then 
sought her home in Virginia, to reflect, amid its 
quiet scenes, upon her future course. 

What could be done? She possessed the cer- 
tificate of marriage certainly; but how could she 
prove it to be genuine? The man to whom she 
had been married, the minister who had per- 
formed the ceremony, the only witness who had 
been present, were all dead. The letter in her 
possession offered but slight corroborative testi- 
mony, for though it was superscribed to Lady 
William Daw, and was signed ‘‘Your adoring 
husband,” yet it afforded no internal evidence 
that the present claimant of the name was the 
person thus addressed. 

With this problem still burning in her brain, 
Marguerite re-entered society, and to all inqui- 
ries relative to her long, mysterious absence, 
answered gayly, ‘‘I’ve been gipseying!” 

To Nelie’s persistent questions—first, of 
‘Where did you go?” she answered with fiery 
blushes, ‘‘To Terra-del-Fuego !” 

And when farther asked, ‘‘Where did you 
come from, last?” she replied, with a shiver, 
“From Iceland!” 

A bitter fitness lurked in the hidden meaning 
of both phrases! 

Marguerite’s confidential consultations with 
various eminent lawyers, had resulted in no 
encouragement for her to seek legal redress; 
and dreading, above all things, to blazon her 
proud name before the world in so questionable 
a suit, with the probability of disgraceful de- 
feat, she determined, for the time, to remain 
quiet, to preserve what trifling proof she pos- 
sessed of her marriage; to rear her boy in 
secrecy; and watch, if perchance, some oppor- 
tunity for successfully pushing his claims should 
occur. Farther, she resolved to remain unmar- 
ried, and to devote herself to the welfare of this 
unacknowledged son, so that should all his rights 
of birth be finally denied, she could, at last, 
legally adopt him, give him her family name, 
and make him her sole heir. Somewhat quieted 
by this resolution, Marguerite De Lancie became 
once more the ascendant star of fashion. The 
greater part of each year she spent in the ham- 
let in the state of New York, where she had 
placed her son at nurse, accounting for her long 
absence by the gay, defiant answer, ‘I’ve been 
gipseying.” 

Thus three years slipped away, when at length 
Marguerite De Lancie met her fate in Philip 
Helmstedt, the only man whom she ever really 
loved, the only man whom it was possible she 





ever could love, the man, in short, who kindled 
in her heart a fire destined to consume her whole 
life, Fiercely, for a time, she struggled with 
this passion; madly at last she yielded to its 
power; desperately then she hoped to reconcile 
the two incompatible antagonisms of her fate. 

The tale she durst not tell her lover, she in- 
sanely hoped might be successfully concealed, 
or safely confided to her husband! She thought 
to exercise so firm a self-control and so fine a 
tact, as to hide from him the least sign of the 
fact, that there had been anything unusual in 
her antecedents, until time and intimacy should 
give her so strong a place in his confidence, as 
to enable her safely to communicate to him the 
history of her secret marriage and maternity. 

Ah, vain hope! fatal sophistry! Philip Helm- 
stedt, to the last degree incredulous, jealous and 
suspicious, was the worst man on the face of the 
zarth to whom to vonfide her questionable story, 
with any hope of receiving belief or toleration 
at his hands. And so, to her mortal cost, she 
found him! 

They were married; and for a time she was 
lost in the power that attracted, encircled, and 
swallowed up her whole fiery nature. 

From this deep trance of bliss, she was electri- 
fied by the receipt of a letter, advising her of the 
sudden and dangerous illness of the unowned 
child, and beseeching her to hasten to his bed- 
side. 

Here was an exigency for which she was 
totally unprepared. But concealing the motive 
for her purposed journey, she prayed Philip 
Helmstedt to permit her to depart, for a season, 
unquestioned. This strange petition gave rise 
to the first misunderstanding between them. 
With the terrible scenes that followed the reader 
is already acquainted. She was not suffered to 
depart. 

A subsequent letter informed her of the con- 
valescence of her son. 

A superficial peace without confidence ensued 
between herself and husband. 

They went to Richmond, where Marguerite, 
filled with grief, remorse, and terror, so dis- 
tractedly over-acted her part as queen of fashion, 
that she brought upon herself, from wondering 
friends, the suspicion of partial insanity. 

It was at this time that she received a third 
letter, advising her of the nearly fatal relapse 
into illness of her child. 

Knowing, from past experience, how vain it 
would be to hope for Philip Helmstedt’s consent 
to her unexpected absence, she secretly departed 
to spend a few weeks with her suffering child. 

She reached the hamlet, nursed her boy 
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through his illvess, and then, having had some 
reason to suppose that the people to whom she 
had confided him, however well disposed they 
might be, were, nevertheless, unfit to commence 
his infant training, she removed him, and placed 
him to be reared and educated in the family of 
the poor village pastor, to whom, for his services 
as tutor, she offered a liberal salary. 

The Rey. John Braunton was a man past 
middle age, of acute intellect, conscientious 
principles, and benevolent disposition. It was 
not without some hesitation that he consented 
to assume the charge of little Wiiliam Dawson, 
@ measure to which he was finally led, as much 
by « desire to be useful to the orphan boy as by 
any hope of gain. But from his keen perceptive 
faculties it was impossible to hide the fact, that 
the mysterious lady, who took such deep and 
painful interest in this child, was other than 
his own acknowledging mother. He kept this 
knowledge, or this suspicion, in reserve, to be 
brought into use if the future interests of the 
boy required it. 

Having arranged a system of correspondence 
with the clergyman, and paid a half year’s 
salary in advance, Marguerite Helmstedt de- 
parted for her Virginian home, full of intense 
anxiety, as to the reception she would meet 


from her husband—a high tempered, arrogant, 
and despotic man, whose rights and feelings she 
had most fearfully outraged! 

We know what that reception was. 
Helmstedt must have sacrificed her life to his 
jealous rage, but that she was destined to be 


Philip 


the mother of his child. But in sparing her 
life, with cruel ingenuity, he devised a plan that 
should vindicate his own outraged authority, 
and constrain her to a confession, or else consign 
her high-wrought nature to a punishment worse 
than death! a punishment that made her beau- 
tiful home into 
“A prison harsh and rude! 

And pent within its narrow ‘hell’ 

How would her spirit chafe and swell, 

How brook the stern, unbending law?” 

But, oh! he was perfectly ‘‘gentlemanly” in 
the administration of his own justice; perfectly 
refined in the execution of his own sentence, 
upon his offending wife! He turned no bolts or 
bars upon her, laid no commands! He was far 
too fastidious for such coarse despotism! But 
he riveted the fetters of his will upon her heart! 
He calculated upon the infatuation of that pas- 
sion that gave her up, body, soul, and spirit 
into his power. 

Repeatedly he reminded her, ‘‘I am not your 
warden, Marguerite! You are your own custo- 





dian! Give me up your severed confidence and 
take the largest liberty—go and come at your 
pleasure. Keep your own counsel, and still— 
go if you will, I should scorn to hinder you, 
only in this case—never more return! My 
home would be barred to you forever!” And 
thus he had kept his wife, a willing prisoner, 
for fifteen years! 

But in the meantime, Mr. Braunton, who 
regularly received his salary, wondered that he 
received no more visits from the guardian or 
mother of his pupil. As the years passed, he 
expostulated by letter. But she was unable to 
explain. He wrote that the boy pined for the 
beautiful lady, whom he had identified with the 
spirit of the spring, for the spring used always to 
bring her, in advance of the flowers and fruits. 

Marguerite wept, but could not go, or going 
could not return; and she sent money with 
directions that the boy should want no possible 
indulgence, however costly, that he might right- 
fully enjoy. 

Mr. Braunton’s letters next assumed a threat- 
ening aspect; he bitterly complained of the 
lady’s personal neglect in refusing to visit the 
child, and farther declared, that in any exigency, 
he should not refrain from seeking the supposed 
mother at her own home, and putting her re- 
lationship to the test of investigation. 

This filled Mrs. Helmstedt with alarm. She 
wrote soothingly to the exasperated tutor, speak- 
ing of her declining health, and promising, as 
soon as possible, to visit the lad. 

And some time after this, when Braunton 
suddenly appeared before her, on the Island, 
her soul was overwhelmed with terror. But the 
minister had come, not to denounce, but to in- 
form her of the fact, that her boy, grown restive 
in his rustic residence, had run away from 
home. Though nearly killed by this intelligence, 
she had the presence of mind to place in the 
hands of the clergyman, a thousand dollars, 
with instructions that no expense should be 
spared in pursuing and recovering the fugitive. 
And, the same night, the minister departed on 
his mission. 

But nothing could be discovered in relation 
to the missing youth, and from this time Mar- 
guerite Helmstedt’s health rapidly declined— 
grief, remorse, and terror consumed her life. 

The war of 1812 broke out, and Mr. Helm- 
stedt went to join the American army in the 
North. Once more, Marguerite saw her son. 
In the spring of 1814, he suddenly appeared 
before her in the uniform of a British soldier— 
claimed her assistance, and adjured her to re- 
veal to him his birth and parentage. 
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His miserable mother evaded his question, be- “Margaret,” said the iron-hearted soldier, 
sought him to return to the protection of Mr. 3} quite subdued by her words, ‘do you believe 
Braunton; hastily collected all the money she that your father could have acted thus cruelly?” 
had iu reach placed it in his hands, and pro-$ ‘1 think, dear sir, that you could not have 
mising to write, or to see him again, dismissed $ helped it. Remember, that when the cloud 
him. rested heavily upon my head, you could not 

But that visit was the death-blow from which 3 believe in me, the child of your heart, who had 
Marguerite never recovered. She died—and § grown up under youreye- How then could you 
dying, bequeathed to her daughter the legacy $ have believed in her—the acquaintance of a 
of this secret. year, the wife of a few weeks?” 

At this part of the narrative, Major Helmstedt ‘Would to God she had put me to the test!” 
broke into bitter lamentations, exclaiming, exclaimed this self-deceiver. ‘Would God, she 

‘‘Oh, Margaret! Margaret, my child! had} had put me to the test! Instead of withering 
my Marguerite only confided in me—in me, her $ away in her youth, she would now be living in 
husband—had she but laid her heavy secret $ her beautiful prime beside me! Oh, my child! 
upon my faithful bosom! I would have proved3In her death, what a waste of glorious life! 
worthy of the holy trust! I would have bound} Had a hundred common-place women perished 
up her broken heart, and upheld her, blameless, } at once, by fire or flood, that could not have 
before the world! Yes, yes, I would have taken 3 shocked me with such a sense of wanton waste 
her son to my own paternal bosom, and frowned } of life, as the premature death of my own mag- 
down all questions of his legitimacy, and com- } nificent Marguerite! Alas, my God! what neces- 
pelled his father’s stubborn family to acknow- } sity was there for that waste?” exclaimed Philip 
ledge his claims! Helmstedt, dropping his face into his hands and 

**And you would have done well, my father,” 3 groaning bitterly. 
said the daughter, solemnly. Margaret said nothing. 

«But you see, my child, she refused to trust} At last he looked up, saying, 
her husband, she was ever self-willed, proud, ‘There is one thing, my little Margaret, that 
and obstinate!” in your judgment of your father, you should 

‘Hush, hush! my father! no word, no breath, } know, and it is this, Margaret I am yet in the 
no thought of reproach to her! She was right!” 3 noon of life. For five years past I have been a 

* Right, Margaret?” lonely man, exposed to all the winning blandish- 

‘Right, my father! for you would have given} ments of your sex; yet never has my heart, for 
it no credence!” one moment, wandered from its fidelity to her 

**No credence! Have I not just told you that} who sleeps beside the river, nor does earth hold 
I would have made her cause my own? taken} a prospect sweeter than that of lying, in my last 
her son to my heart and battled for his rights?” 3 sleep, beside her!” 

‘*¢You think so now, dear father, looking from} Margaret was weeping now. ‘I knowit, dear 
your present point of view. But you would not ; father, I know it! But oh! if you could only 
really have acted, as you now, looking back from realize that there is another life where those 
this, thinls you would have done!” } severed on this earth may meet, never more to 

**Margaret, I would! for let me tell you that, } part.” 
notwithstanding all, I should have felt sure that; This whole interview between the father and 
she loved me only—first, and last, and truly! ; daughter had been a most significant one. It 
Margaret, she was slain by her own accursed} was strange to see that once proud, scornful, 
pride, her own fatal distrust!” ’ despotic man, on trial, subdued to gentleness, 

‘Father, do not deceive yourself! She knew and pleading his cause, before that pale, fragile, 
you best. If she had confided to you her dread } ; suffering girl, who by force of moral strength 
secret, you would have discredited her marriage, } ; ‘ alone had gained a high supremacy! 
stigmatized her son, repudiated herself! Father, 1 Having vindicated her mother’s honor, Mar- 
you would have driven her mad, which would ; garet would now withhold the particulars of her 
have been a more terrible fate than that of the } own perseverance, self denial, and labors in the 
slow heart-wasting of which she died! Forgive } cause of her brother. 
me, father, that I speak to you so plainly; but} But the interest felt by her father and her 
I know no holier duty than to vindicate her: ; lover was not to be thus put off. And little by 
memory!’ said the maiden, with the mild, fear- } } little, they drew from the reluctant girl the story 
less, dignified firmness of one whose spirit had } of her heroic devotion to her mother’s trust and 
grown strong under great suffering. her brother’s welfare. The ample income, drawn 
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from her mother’s legacy of Plover’s Point, had 

been regularly sent to Mr. Braunton, to be in- 

rested for the benefit of William Dawson; after- 

werd, under cover to the same agent, a corres- 
was opened with the young man. 

“When subsequently they happened to meet and 
became personally known to each other that day, 
on Helmstedt Island, the young man drew her 
into the thicket and sought to compel, from her 
lips, the story of his parentage; but Margaret 
refused to tell him anything, and spoke of her 
mother only as his patroness. 

But when he begged to be shown her grave, 
Margaret consented to accompany him thither. 
They took a boat and went up the river to the 
family burial ground at Plover’s Point. They 
spent the middle of the day there; and while still 
lingering beside her grave, the merry-hearted 
soldier, merry no longer, wept, saying, 

“Be reserved as you will, Margaret Helmstedt, 
but well I know that she who sleeps below, was 
my own mother, also! I know it now, as I knew 
it when, year after year, with returning summer, 
would come that lovely lady! Do I not know 
that none but my mother could have bent over 
me with the looks of mourning love that she 
wore? Margaret, do not look so distressed. I 
have breathed my private convictions to your 
ear; you need not confirm them; you will not do 
80; and I will never venture to claim her as my 
mother, or you as my sister, until you give me 
leave; Margaret! not to be the possessor of the 
richest landed estate in England—(I am an Eng- 
lishman by birth, you know,) would I compro- 
mise her memory or distress your mind.” 

Margaret started. Was his allusion to the 
English estate accidental, or had he, in any way, 
obtained a clue to the knowledge of his father? 
After observing him narrowly, she concluded 
that it was a mere coincidence. 





They returned in the evening—the young sol- 


dier to rejoin his comrades—Margaret to rejoin 
her friends, and to meet suspicions which she 
had no power to quell. 

It was some weeks after this, when the famous 
attack upon the parsonage was made, and young 
William Dawson was surrounded and taken pri- 
soner. After this, after his convalescence, and 
while upon his parole, an irresistible attraction 
drew him to seek Margaret in her own home. 
He visited her in her private apartment, enter- 
ing and departing by the garden door. Nelie, 
watchful as a cat, saw him depart. He came 
again; but Margaret, though she pitied this 
unacknowledged brother from the depths of her 
heart, besought him to come no more. After 
that, longing with an almost lover-like desire to 





see his gentle sister, he lingered near the house, 
watched for her, and met her in her walks. The 
spies of Nelie Houston discovered and reported 
this interview. Yet again they met in the woods, 
where Margaret entreated him not to waylay 
her. From that day she walked no more thither. 

About that time also, Clare Hartley, calling 
one day at the parsonage, spoke in the presence 
of the young ensign of her own and Margaret 
Helmstedt’s purposed visit to Fort Warburton. 
The visit, however, was not made; but William 
Dawson, missing Margaret from her accustomed 
haunts, supposing her to be at the fort, and 
longing above all things to see her again, wan- 
dered off to the neighborhood of Fort Warburton, 
where, while lurking about he was taken as a 
spy, and as such might have been hung, had he 
not been fortunate in bribing a messenger to go 
and carry a note to his sister, whom he now 
knew to be not at the fort. The messenger 
entered, as he had been directed, by the garden 
door leading to Miss Helmstedt’s apartments. 
In going away, he was seen by Nelie, who na- 
turally took him to be the young ensign. Mar- 
garet obeyed the peremptory summons, and the 
same night departed for Fort Warburton, whither 
she arrived early the next morning, and where 
she had a partially confidential interview with 
her old friend, the commanding officer, which, 
after some difficulty, resulted in the discharge 
of the young soldier, to return immediately to 
the parsonage to redeem his parole. Thus she 
had saved his life! And with the terrible train 
of misfortunes that thence ensued to her, the 
reader is already acquainted. 

Immediately after the prevented duel and the 
parting with her lover, Margaret sought her 
brother, who still lingered in the neighborhood, 
and together they went to Mr. Braunton, to draw 
from him the fund she had placed in his hands 
for the use of ihe young man. Then Margaret 
formed a determination that she immediately 
carried into execution—this was to proceed to 
England and make an effort to get her brother 
recognized by his father’s family. Without con- 
fiding the purpose to William, she expressed a 
wish to accompany him to England, to which he 
readily consented. 

Taking the marriage certificate and the letter 
of Lord William Daw, which she always carried 
about her person, she embarked with her brother 
for Liverpool. 

On reaching England, she immediately sought 
the northern home of the Marquis of Eaglecliff, 
to lay before him the claims of his grandson. 

They arrived very opportunely. The feeble, 
elder brother, the Earl of Falconridge, had lately 
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died, unmarried. And that circumstance dis- 
posed the childless old nobleman to investigate, 
candidly, a claim that might give him a lineal 
heir. The certificate and the letter were re- 
examined and pronounced genuine. Moreover 
there lived a witness of whom the old peer was 
cognizant; though of whom others interested 
were ignorant. 

This was no other than Allan Whisk, the valet 
who had been present at the marriage, and who 
had been the sole survivor of the wreck of the 
Venture. The man was hunted up and produced. 
He acknowledged his own signature, and ex- 
pressed himself competent to give the fullest 
testimony. As he was known to be a man of 
undoubted probity, his evidence was invaluable. 

Then at that stage of the proceedings, Mar- 
garet gave the marquis the address of her 
brother, for whom he despatched o carriage. 
At the first sight of the young man, the aged 
peer made an exclamation of surprise; so great 
was his likeness to the late Lord William Daw, 
that the marquis almost fancied he beheld again 
his long lost son. 

Legal steps were immediately taken to estab- 
lish his identity and confirm his position. Law 
processes are proverbially slow—and these in 
which the heritage of one of the oldest mar- 
.quisates in the three kingdoms was involved, 
proved to be most tedious. Mr. Braunton was 

‘brought over from America as a witness. And 
in all, it was about twelve months between the 
time that William Daw was acknowledged by 
his grandfather, and the time when his position 
as the legal heir of Eaglecliff was permanently 
established. And it was more than two years 
from the day upon which the brother and sister 
chad sailed to England, to that upon which they 
80 opportunely arrived, to arrest what would 
else have been a most unfortunate marriage. 

But little remains to be written. With spring, 
Margaret’s beauty bloomed again. 

In June, the month of roses, Ralph Houston 
led his long affianced bride to the altar. 

After their marriage they left home, accom- 
panied by their bridesmaid, Clare Hartley, and 
their groomsman, Lord Falconridge, for a sum- 
mer tour—not among the crowded watering- 





places, but through the majestic and beautiful 
scenery—among the mountains and lakes of New 
England and Canada. 

They returned late in the autumn, and took 
up their residence in the city of Richmond, where 
Ralph Houston had been appointed to a high 
official post. Here the youthful bride found s 
rich heritage of social distinction. Nothing 
could exceed the prestige of interest that in. 
vested the daughter of ‘‘the magnificent Mar- 
guerite De Lancie.” Some people thought her 
more lovely than her mother had been; while 
others contended that she could never rival the 
splendid beauty, grace, and genius of that won- 
drous woman, whose memory was then, as nov, 
worshiped almost as that of a goddess. 

Lord Falconridge remained through the win- 
ter, the guest of his sister and brother-in-law, 
Major Helmstedt, of course, took up his abode 
with his daughter and her husband. 

Honest Frank Houston married Clare Hartley, 
with whom he lives very happily at Plover’s 
Point. 

I am sorry that I cannot present poor, little 
Grace Wellworth as a countess, but truth to tell, 
the young earl, her lover, considerably cooled 
down by her fickleness, never resumed his ad- 
dresses. So Grace, in fear of being an old maid, 
accepted the proposals soon afterward made to 
her by Mr. Simmons, to whom she makes a very 
exemplary clergyman’s wife. 

One incident remains to be recorded. Before 
taking his departure in the spring, Lord Falcon- 
ridge, accompanied by Margaret, Ralph Houston, 
and Major Helmstedt, went to pay a farewell 
visit to his mother’s grave. As the party went 
up the wooded hill, their eyes were attracted by 
a marble statue, gleaming whitely from beneath 
the shadow of the old oak, under which she lay. 
lt was the monument raised by Lord Falcon- 
ridge to the memory of his mother. 

It was the majestic form of a woman, draped 
in simple, classic robes, her regal brow crowned 
with a chaplet of intermingled bays and thorns, 
and at her feet a broken harp. It was, in short, 
the life-sized, perfect form, in marble, of her 
whose maiden name it bore, 

Marcvuerite De Lanois. 





MORNING. 


BY FREDERIO W. A. 


Tue day is unloosing its quiver, 

On mountain and valley and main; 
The sunlight illumines the river, 

And dew-drops embellish the plain. 


SHULTZ. 


A thousand sweet birds raise their voices, 
In many a beautiful strain; 

All animate Nature rejoices, 
For morning is dawning again. 





THE MAGAZINE BORROWER. 


BY CARRIE BEACH. 


“PrxaseE, Miss, sister Julia would like to bor- 
row your Peterson’s Magazine—the last num- 
ber,’’ said a bright-eyed boy to me, one morning. 

‘*Why don’t your sister subscribe for it?” I 
answered, for this was not the first time he had 
come on a similar errand. 

“Pa gave her the money to do it, last winter,” 
he replied. ‘‘But she spent the two dollars on 
s head-dress.” 

I handed the Magazine to him. But as he 
went out, I sighed to think how many “ Sister 
Julias” there are, who neglect the mind to adorn 
the person. 

The Mortons were a wealthy and influential 
family. The father was a lawyer in extensive 
practice. The mother was a vain woman, who 
lived entirely for show. Julia, the daughter, 
was a mere butterfly of fashion. Willie, how- 
ever, my little visitor, had an intellect above his 
years and was very fond of reading. Between 
him and his sister there was little companion- 
ship. He liked better his orphan cousin, Edith, 
to whom his father had given a home, on the 
death of her parents; and who, though possessed 
of rare taste and abilities, Mrs. Morton and Julia 
treated more like a servant than a companion. 

“*Coz,”’ said Willie, when he got home, “I 
wish you or I could afford to subscribe for Peter- 
son’s Magazine; for I’m really ashamed to borrow 
it for Julia, month after month.” 

“Well, Willie,” answered Edith, ‘‘I will sub- 
scribe for it. Uncle gave me two dollars yester- 
day to buy gloves and ribbons with, as he said; 
but I’d rather have a good Magazine. Besides 
it’s a disgrace for the family to be borrowing in 
this way.” 

“Tl go, at once, then; and put the money in 
the post-office,” cried Willie, eagerly. ‘Write 
the letter, that’s a good girl.” And he danced 
about with delight. 

Edith wrote the letter, and enclosed the money. 
But before she had finished, it began to rain. 
She heard the drops pattering on the window, 
looked up, and said, 

“Ah! Willie, we'll have to wait till to-mor- 
row.” 

‘No, no,”’ cried Willie. ‘I don’t mind the 
rain. Give me the letter. I'll take an umbrella. 
It won’t rain long. That’s a dear, good girl—do.” 





Edith finally yielded; but with reluctance. 
The rain, however, instead of ceasing, increased 
in violence; and when Willie returned, he was 
wet through. Before night he was attacked by 
a chill and compelled to go to bed. The next 
morning he was in a high fever, and a doctor 
had to be called in. 

The physician, Dr. Harding, was a rich young 
bachelor, the matrimonial prize of our village. 
Accordingly, Miss Julia felt the necessity of 
being in attendance on her brother, during that 
hour of each day when the doctor called, though 
for the remaining twenty-three hours the lad 
was left to Edith’s care. At the very first visit, 
Julia took occasion to reprehend her cousin 
severely for sending Willie out in such a storm. 
Gladly would the little fellow have explained to 
the doctor that he had insisted on going, and 
that it was all his fault, had not a glance from 
Edith deterred him. But one day, when he had 
been sick about a week, the physician happened 
to call earlier than usual, so that Miss Julia, not 
being in presentable order, did not happen to be 
in the room; and Edith having left, for a mo- 
ment, to send a servant for a prescription, Willie 
seized the occasion to tell the whole story. 

Dr. Harding had been half inclined to fall in 
love'with Julia. He had always thought her a 
girl of beauty and style; and her apparent con- 
cern for her brother had lately given him a high 
opinion of her affectionate disposition. From 
this delusion Willie’s narrative suddenly awoke 
him. He resolved to watch Julia, more closely, 
and satisfy himself if she really was deceitful. 
Before long he became convinced, that, beneath 
her brilliant exterior, she concealed the greatest 
heartlessness. 

As he lost his growing liking for one of the 
fair inmates of the Morton mansion, he began, 
almost insensibly, to admire the other. Hitherto 
he had hardly looked at Edith, for Julia had 
told him, on one of his earliest visits, that she 
was a poor girl, whom they retained in their 
family out of sympathy. But now, when he 
learned the truth, he contrasted her daily with 
the heiress; and the result was infinitely to the 
advantage of our heroine. By the time Willie 
no longer needed his services, Dr. Harding found 
that he could not live without the = of 
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the sweet, gentle face, to which he had become 
so accustomed in the sick-room. 

Col. Morton heartily rejoiced in his niece’s 
good fortune, and, on the wedding day, pre- 
sented Edith with a handsome bridal gift. But 
neither Mrs. Morton, nor Julia, could conceal 
their chagrin, till one day, when the latter was 
giving vent to her indignation before Willie, the 
lad stoutly replied, 





**You’ve nobody to blame but yourself.” 

‘*Myself! What do you mean?” said Julia. 

**You know as well as I do, that it all came 
of your borrowing Peterson’s Magazine,” wag 
the reply. 

The retort was so much to the point, that, 
from that hour, the disappointed heiress not 
only kept her resentment to herself, but ceased 
to be a Magazine Borrower. 





DEPARTED JOYS. 


BY MISS CARRIE‘ E. FAIRFIELD, 


Sorrty the sunlight from the Western skies 
Hath ebbed away; 

And from the valley, spectral shadows rise, 
In dim array. 

The tall oaks listen to the dirge-like hymns, 
The night winds wail; 

And through the azure depths the half moon trims 
Her phantom sail: 

O’er all the landscape fair a crystal light 
Is softly flung. 

From silver cressets in the Halls of Night 
By angels swung; 

As on their Heaven-appointed vigils bent 
Solemn and slow, 

Through the great temple of the Firmament, 
Chanting they go. 

Yet e’en the loving ministry of Night 
My heart’s dull pain 

Cannot assuage; her tones, her smiles of light, 
Are all in vain; 





Beneath the shadow of grief’s sable plume 
My lone heart pines; 

And o’er the heavy darkness and the gloom 
No star-ray shines. 

Oh! ye bright joys which clustered round my path 
In Love’s brief day, 

Who spread your pinions ‘neath the storm-king’s wrath 
And fied away; 

Where have ye folded now your silver wings? 
What verdant isles 

Are gladdened by your flute-like murmurings, 
Your golden smiles? 

Oh! that my heart could find that sunny clime, 
Those rosy bowers, 

Where to the music of a silver chime 
Roll on the hours. 

To gain its blissful shores how would I fly, 
With panting breath, 

E’en though the goal were those bright spheres on high 
Whose gate is—death. 





IMPLORA PACK. 
INSCRIPTION ON A MONUMENT. 


BY MES. SARAH 8. S00WELL. 


Taov ask’st not happiness. Oh! stricken sleeper, 
In the bright world where thou hast found release; 

Thy weary soul sighs not for joy and gladness, 
Thou ask’st not happiness, but only peace. 

Was there no spot ‘midst all earth’s gladsome beauty 
Could yield a calm repose to thy sad breast? 

Could’st thou not find for thy lone heart a haven, 
Save in the tomb, where all the weary rest? 

Methinks some bitter grief, some great affliction 
Has bound thy spirit with its heavy chain; 

The hours which over others flitted brightly, 
To thee were fraught with misery and pain. 





Perchance thou didst pour out thy warm affections 
With strong undoubting faith and holy trust; 

And then the flame was quenched upon Love’s altar, 
And its bright garlands withered into dust. 

Thine eyes, perchance, were dim with secret weeping, 
And lonely vigils in the midnight deep, 

When cold neglect, or scorn, or hidden sorrow 
Preyed on thy broken-heart and banished sleep. 

But now, oh! sleeper, now thy prayer is answered, 
Where pain, and woe, and weeping ever cease; 

O’er thy freed spirit earth hath now no power, 
In the cold grave at last thou hast found peace. 





MATTIE; 
OR, A LEAF FROM THE PAST 


BY BELLA R. FLORENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


: busying myself with arranging the books upon 


I was sixteen—bright, joyous and happy. ; the stand, but really taking time to recover my 


Yet mine was no envied lot, according to fashion- 
able ideas; for no stately mansion reared its 


carpet yielded to the tread of my bounding feet. 
Iwas the eldest of a family of eight children, 
I knew that I was not needed at home, and day 
after day, as I saw the weary look of my father, 
and witnessed the self-denial of my mother, I 
longed to earn my own living. An opportunity 
soon presented itself, and in company with two 
or three of my school-mates, away I went, several 
hundred miles from home, to a cotton-factory. 
My mother gave me much parting counsel; my 
father looked grave and anxious; and my little 
brothers and sisters gathered around me and 
wept; but I resolutely choked back the great, 
swelling sobs, with which my own heart seemed 
bursting, and turned, for the first time, away 
from my home. 

I was successful; I lived economically; and 
each month I placed a small sum in the saving- 
bank. 

One evening I was reading, in my chamber, 
when Nellie, my room-mate, came bounding in; 
and twining her arms about my neck, and putting 
her face between the book and my eyes, she said, 

“Mat, I’ve a compliment for you.” 

“Hush, you silly girl,” I replied, kissing her 
upturned face; ‘‘and take your saucy head out 
of my way. You have interrupted me in the 
middle of an interesting passage.” 

“But, Mattie, dear, this is a real good one,” 
the cried. ‘I know you don’t care a fig for 
compliments about your rosy cheeks, black eyes, 
or beautiful, soft, brown curls. This is some- 
thing different. George Fletcher loves you!” and 
the saucy girl looked into my eyes, as though 
she would read the secret of my heart. 

There was no need of so close a scrutiny. The 


Most casual observer might have discovered it, ; 


from the crimson blush that almost burnt my 
theek, neck and brow, but instantly receding 
left me pale as death. 
“Why, Mattie, dear, what ails you?” said 
Nellie, in alarm, stroking my cheek. 
“Nothing,” I replied, rising, and ostensibly 
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lofty columns above my young head, no velvet } or sorry,” resumed Nellie. 


self-possession. 

**You haven’t told me whether you were glad 
“JT thought you 
$ would be glad: but you look so awfully, I’m 
afraid I was mistaken.” 

I was glad, at least, that she had not dis- 
covered my secret. So resuming my seat, I 
drew her to me, and asked her how she had 
learned what she had just told me. 

**Oh, he confessed as much to Andrew,” said 
she, ‘though I knew it well enough before.” 

‘sAh, yes,” I retorted, ‘‘the secret was ex- 
changed for one as precious, concerning my own 
little Nellie. In that case, I fear it will not do 
to take it for granted, so I shall think no more 
about it.” 

Her attention, thus turned into another chan- 
nel, I felt sure that she would not question me 
further. When we had laid our heads upon the 
pillow, theré followed a long, girlish conference, 
in which Nellie confided to me all her love 
affairs; and before she had come to ask my con- 
} fidence in return, she fell asleep. I lay awake 
for long hours thinking, until thought became 





[° burden; and toward morning I fell into a 
troubled sleep. 

George Fletcher was the son of a farmer, of 
moderate means, residing near the village which 


3 had sprung up around the factory. I had fre- 
’ quently met him at church and singing-school. 
He was a year or two my senior. Nellie had 
often scolded me for shunning him as I did; and 
1 always turned her off with a pleasant jest; for, 
had I have attempted to explain, or justify my- 
self, I could not have done so. Indeed it was 
impossible to find a reason for my conduct to- 
ward George. I knew none myself why I should. 
I did it instinctively. Timid and shy as I was to 
all, I was a thousand times more so toward him. 
Sometimes, when leaving church, my heart would 
‘leap into my mouth as I would see him coming 
toward me. As soon as I attempted to speak, 
all my self possession vanished; and I was pain- 
fully conscious of saying and doing things, for 
which I severely reprimanded myself afterward. 
Often had I sought my pillow, to > > yawns 
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over some inexcusably awkward act, of which, 
at such times, I had been guilty. I frequently 
said, ‘‘What must he think of me.” I felt as if 
arraigned before the bar of justice for some 
criminal offence, as if a vérdict of “guilty” had 
been rendered. Thus more than a year had 
passed since our first acquaintance. But never, 
until Nellie’s thoughtless remark, had I dreamed 
ghat I loved him. Even then it was long before 
I could acknowledge it to my own heart. When, 
as I lay there awake, I had to confess the fact, 
I resolved that none, not even Nellie, and much 
less George Fletcher himself, should ever know 
my secret. 

From that day I felt an increased embarrass- 
ment in George’s presence; and I fancied I de- 
tected in him a little reserve toward myself. 
What could it mean? Nellie had been mistaken 
in her assertions, I said to myself; he did not 
love me; and he must have discovered my secret. 
I wept long and bitterly, from mingled grief and 
shame; and resolved that he should no longer 
believe in my weakness. So encasing myself in 
an armor of pride, I swept proudly past him 
when we met, with barely a bow of recognition; 
and always in his presence, assumed a careless 
and hanghty air. 

CHAPTER II. 

Two years had passed since I left home. As 
my education had been limited to a common- 
school one, I made arrangements to return the 
coming autumn, having laid by a sufficient sum 
to support myself a year, at the seminary in my 
native town. 

My friends were duly apprised of my intended 
departure. The last Sabbath of my stay arrived. 
As usual I attended church. AsI walked home, 
after service, I heard a step behind me; it was 
one I well knew; and directly George Fletcher 
joined me. I offered my hand. He grasped it 
warmly in his own. 

** And so you are going to leave us, Mattie,” 
said he. 

I bowed in the affirmative. 

**How long will you remain away ?” 

I replied that my stay was indefinite; and for 
the first time I told him of my plan of attending 
school, saying that then I hoped to find myself 
qualified to teach; and that it was hardly pro- 
bable that I should ever return to L——. He 
was silent awhile; then remarked, 

‘‘And are you going, Mattie, without saying 
good-bye to my mother?” 

“Your mother has been very kind to me, 
George,” I answered. ‘‘I will call upon her to- 
morrow, for I leave on Tuesday morning.” 





;much to do to complete the preparations for my 
journey. 

“IT am sorry, Mattie; I have only one load 
more of grain to get in, and then I had promised 
myself a pleasant afternoon in your society.” 

He took off his hat and brushed the clustering 





**So soon! But do not fail to come. Mother 
would hardly forgive you for going away with- 
out calling.” 

Here several of my young friends joined me, 
and saying, ‘‘I will see you again,” he bowed 
and left us. 

“Yes, yes; it is to see his mother he wishes 
me to come,” I mused, that evening. ‘‘ However, 
I suppose I must go. Courage! I shall soon 
be out of reach of all this nonsense; only ¢ one 
more trial and then I shall be free.” 

The next afternoon I called on Mrs. Fletcher. 
She urged me to pass the afternoon with her; 
but I was inexorable; so, after a few minutes, 
I arose to leave. Bidding her an affectionate 
good-bye, I walked rapidly down the lane, con- 
gratulating myself that I had not encountered 
George. The constant fear of betraying to him 
my sentiments was now stronger than ever, 
Could I get away without giving him any clue, 
I fancied that it would then all be over; that by 
giving my mind wholly to my studies, I should 
soon forget him. 

As I turned from the lane into the road, 
George sprung lightly over the fence. ‘‘Going 
so early, Mattie,” said he. ‘I thought you 
were going to stay till night.” 

I replied, that I had no such design, as I had 


curls from his fine forehead. 
loss what to do. 

‘‘Mattie,” said he, finally, ‘*can’t you pos- 
sible give us another hour of your society?” 

“Us!” Had he said “me,” I would have 
returned with him; but my. pride rose in an 
instant. ‘I cannot,” I replied. ‘The stage 
goes early in the morning, and I must hasten 
home, and get my trunks ready.” He walked 
by my side a little way in silence; then halted 
as though he were going to return. My haughty 
manner seemed to puzzle him. I halted too, 
and gave him my hand, as I said, ‘good-bye, 
George.” 

* Mattie,” said he, restraining my hand, “ will 
you not sometimes think of me? May I not hope 
to hear from you?” 

“Oh, yes;”’ I replied, with assumed indiffer- 
ence, ‘I am not going to renounce my friends 
in L——. I shall write often to Nellie, and no 
doubt you will hear from me as much as you 
wish.” He looked earnestly into my face. I 
removed my hand and drew myself proudly up. 


He seemed at 8 
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Oh! why could I not have unbent and been my- 
self? I would have given worlds, afterward, if 
I had done it; for in that eager gaze I read his 
heart. But pride and timidity interposed. Hardly 
knowing, in my confusion, what I did, I turned 
and walked away. 

“Good-bye, God bless you,” I heard, in a 
trembling voice; but I did not look back. I 
reached my room, threw myself upon my bed, 
and wept long and bitterly. ‘‘There, that is 
the last tear I shall shed for him,’ I said, at 
last. I arose, bathed my eyes, and set about 
completing the arrangements for my journey. 
The next morning, at daybreak, I was on my 
way to my distant home. 


CHAPTER III. 


Instead of one year at the seminary, I re- 
mained two, by dint of the most rigid economy. 
I had astonished my teachers with the rapid 
progress I had made; and as an expression of 
her interest in me, the principal of the institu- 
tion helped me to a situation as assistant, in an 
academy in a distant town. I was highly elated 
with my success. I wrote often to Nellie, who 
was now the wife of Andrew Williams, an over- 
seer in the factory at L——; and received fre- 
quent letters from her in return. She always 
had something to say of George, though I never 
mentioned him in my letters to her. She told 
me how handsome he was growing; that his 
father’s few acres had become too small a space 
for him; that he was going to Boston to build 
for himself a fortune. All this J read with in- 
terest; and I often wondered whether, in his 
plans for the future, he ever thought of me, or 
acted for my sake. 

I had been six months in the academy, when 
another letter from Nellie brought the tidings 
that George had left L——, and gone to Boston, 
where he had obtained a good situation as clerk, 
in a large mercantile house. But one passage 
in the letter gave me acute pain. It read as 
follows: 

«I once thought, Mattie, that you and George 
loved each other; but am now disposed to believe 
myself mistaken. There is a pretty, black-eyed 
beauty, lately come to L——, who, I sometimes 
think, resembles you. Rumor says that a par- 
tiality has sprung up between herself and George, 
and that since he went away she often receives 
letters from him.” 

I hastily folded the letter, and as soon as my 
labors for the day were over, sought my room. 
I reviewed all that had passed between George 
and myself; dwelt upon every word and look of 


his; but could recall no act in which he had in 
any way committed himself. Then again, I saw 
the eager gaze of the dark eyes, and contluded 
that their peculiar expression originated from 
my own yearning heart—that I had looked 
through a false coloring. If he loved me, why 
had he not told me so? Or,:at least, why had 
he not asked me to write to him? Calmly and 
coolly I renounced the bright hopes, which for 
four years I had almost unconsciously cherished ; 
awoke from a blissful dream, and with new zeal, 
threw all my energies into my occupation. 

Another year passed. If, at the bottom of the 
current, the dark waters dashed madly over 
their uneven bed, their great depth kept the 
surface unruffied. About this time, I received 
an unexpected proposal of marriage from my 
patron, the principal of the academy. I had 
always stood in some awe of Mr. Russell, for he 
was fifteen years my senior. When he came 
and sat by my side in my little parlor; took my 
trembling hand kindly in his own; and respect- 
fully, but earnestly, told me his love, my fears 
all vanished. I raised my eyes to his, and if it 
was not sincere affection he read from them, it 
was so near akin to it as to deceive us both. 
He drew me to him, and made me rest my head 
upon his bosom. I burst into a flood of tears. 
Oh! how sweet to find a resting-place for my 
weary head, a noble bosom where I might weep 
till my swelling heart had eased itself of its 
burthen. They were the first tears I had shed 
since my last night in L——. WhenI had be- 
come calm, he quietly lifted my head and pressed 
his lips to mine. ‘ Mattie,” said he, (he had 
always called me Miss Kendrick) “this is the 
happiest moment of my life.” 

We were married; and five years of quiet hap- 
piness passed quickly away. I received occa- 
sional letters from Nellie, who congratulated 
me, in glowing terms, upon my good fortune, as 
she termed it, adding that she feared I should 
forget my humble friends in L——. 

But the darkest trial of my life was yet in 
store for me. My husband was attacked with 
2 malignant fever, and in one short week I saw 
that he must die. How earnestly I prayed 
that he might be spared to me. I fear there 
was little resignation in that prayer. I tried to 
say, ‘‘ Thy will be done;” but my heart was not 
in the words: I could only wring my hands and 
cry, ‘‘Spare him oh, God! spare my husband.” 
} The seventh day of his illness he seemed sinking; 
:and as I stood over him, bathing his brow and 
3 lips in ice-water, he seemed to revive, and look- 
ing up, motioned me to sit down. ‘* Mattie,” said 
‘he, clasping my hand in his burnig palmn, 
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‘* you have been a faithful, loving wife. I can- i filled in the academy, for my elder sister, whom 
not tell you the happiness I have experienced} I had previously educated; established my 


since our marriage. Earth has been growing} 


younger sisters, who were old enough to leave 


more beautiful each year. I fear my heart is} home, at a good school for girls; and replenished 


too firmly bound to it; yet I can cast myself ; 


upon the bosom of our kind Father, knowing 
that he doeth all things well. Have you the same 
confidence, Mattie?” 

An overwhelming burst of grief was my only 
answer. 

“’Twill be only a little while, dearest, In 
heaven our reunion will be eternal. But I wish 
to say a word concerning yourself. You are yet 
young, Mattie. The world mast not be forever 
clouded to you. There may bea time when it 
will increase, your happiness to wed again; 
and " 

«Oh, don’t! my husband; please don’t talk 
so,” I cried, chokingly. 

**My darling, in heaven they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage; but are as the angels 
of God. It would not lessen our happiness that 
others were added to our circle in the land of 
the blest.” 

He fell into a gentle slumber. The physician 
silently entered and stood by my side. I looked 
inquiringly into his face. He shook his head 
I buried my face in the pillow and 


mournfully. 
wept. 
The invalid slept nearly an hour, when his 


eyes languidly opened, and looking wildly 
around, he spoke my name. 

‘¢T am here, my dear husband,” said I, bend- 
ing over him. ‘Can you not see me?” 

‘*Ah, yes! And this is death. Kiss me, 
Mattie. I shall never see your dear face again 
in this world; my eyes grow dim.” 

A low moan, a shudder, and he was dead. 

How utterly desolate the world seemed to me, 
as I turned away from his grave. I felt that if 
I could lie down in the damp earth by his side, 
how gladly would I do so; but to live alone— 
alone—my heart sickened at the thought. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ir is said that the most violent grief exhausts 
itself soonest. In a few weeks I found myself 
moving calmly through my new duties and re- 
sponsibilities. I arranged my affairs in Rock- 
wood, and returned to my parents. My first 
eare was to place my family in easier circum- 
stances. I paid off the mortgage on my father's 
farm; purchased a valuable lot adjoining; 
erected new buildings; furnished the enlarged 
farm with stock; sent my youngest brother to 
eollege; secured the place I had years before 





the wardrobe of the whole family, I then placed 
three thousand dollars in the hands of a banker 
for my father’s use, if he should require it. My 
arrangements all completed, I found that I had 
spent nearly one third of my fortune. But I 
did not regret it. Iwas more than repaid by 
the satisfaction I experienced in lightening the 
burthen of my dear parents. 

Thus occupied, two years passed. About 
this time I received two letters, one from Nellie, 
and one from a sister of my late husband, re- 
siding in Boston; and both containing pressing 
requests to visit them. I determined to accept 
both invitations. L-—— lay on the route to 
Boston, and I decided to first visit Nellie, where 
I proposed to pass a month or two. In three 
weeks I found myself in L——. For eight years 
I had not heard one word of George Fletcher. 
Nellie had never mentioned him in her letters, 
and I naturally supposed that he had married. I 
refrained from mentioning him to her, and strove 
to restrain the strange fluttering of my heart, 
as I found myself among old familiar scenes, 
I could not realize the great change that had 
come over me since I labored in the mills of 
L——, a humble factory-girl. I could not 
realize, that, instead of a young, blithesome girl 
in her teens, dependant upon her own exertions, 
I was a wealthy widow of twenty-eight. 

But few familiar faces greeted me in L—. 
Changes had come to others as well as to myself. 
I left Nellie, a sprightly, laughter-loving girl 
oftwenty. I found her a buxom matron of thirty, 
but cheerful withal; and the mother of three 
rosy children. 

One day I walked up to see Mrs. Fletcher. I 
arrived at the spot where, ten years before, I 
had parted with George. ‘Oh, beating heart, 
be still! he is now the husband of another, and 
I, what am I that I should think of him?” I 
dared not trust myself to stop, so I walked as 
fast as I could up the lane. Mrs. Fletcher was 
overjoyed to see me; her manner was extremely 
affectionate and respectful. I longed to ask for 
George, but dared not trust myself. 

A miniature case lay upon the table at my 
side. I took it up and opened it. The blood 
instantly rushed back to my heart, and [ trem- 
bled violently. It was a likeness of George; but 
he was changed too. The lofty brow had ex- 
panded, and the brown curls were brushed 
proudly back. The once rosy cheeks looked 
thin and pale; a heavy curling beard covered 
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the lower part of the face; and the large, dark 
eyes looked mournfully into mine. 

“Yes, he is changed, Mrs. Russell; poor fel- 
low;” and the mother bent over me and looked 
at the picture. 

**Has he been unfortunate?” I asked, quickly. 

She looked earnestly into my face. 

“Mrs. Russell, my son has no secret from his 
mother. Years ago he loved; but before he 
could summon courage to tell of it, she he loved 
went away and married another.” 

I thought in a moment of her of whom Nellie 
had written. 

*¢Mrs. Williams wrote me about her,” I said. 
Noting her puzzled look, I added, ‘‘She came 
here about a year after I left, didn’t she?” I 
meant to be very calm, but was conscious of be- 
traying more interest than I cared to manifest. 

She looked at me a moment, and took my 
hand. ‘‘Mattie,” said she, ‘you have a good, 
kind heart; and will at least pity him. It was 
Mattie Hendrick he loved, and no one else.” 

‘¢But who was the other?” I gasped. 

‘You must mean his cousin, Jennie Bray. 
She married Mr. Melvin, the merchant at the 
village. She is a good, kind girl, and was 
almost like a sister to George.” 


With a mighty effort, I suppressed my emotion, 
and soon changed the subject. It was not alluded 


toagain. ‘Nellie must have known something 
of this,” I mused, as I returned home that night. 
Tnen I knew why she had never mentioned 
George in her letters, after my marriage with 
Mr. Russell. From my very soul I blessed her. 
Had I known that George Fletcher loved me, it 
might have darkened my married life. I would 
not have been unfaithful, even in my heart, to my 
noble husband; but thanks to Nellie’s delicate 
tact, I had been saved even temptation. From 
that day I loved my friend better than ever 
before. 
In a few weeks I went to Boston. 


CHAPTER V. 


1 was warmly received by my sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Erskine. Every possible pains was taken to 
make my stay pleasant. For awhile I enjoyed 
the exciting scenes of the city. But I soon tired 
of it, and longed for some sequestered nook 
where I could sit down and meditate. We 
visited Mount Auburn. I was enchanted. I could 
not bear the pleasant conversation evidently 
kept up for my entertainment; neither did I 
like to be confined in.a carriage. I longed to 
stroll at liberty and alone through the shady 
waiks, and give myself up entirely to the 
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enchanting spell which was thrown around me. 
As we drove homeward, I determined to revisit 
the place next day alone. 

Accordingly, the following morning, at an 
early hour, I prepared to go out, saying that I 
should be absent for several hours. Once at 
Mount Auburn, I gave myself to the influence 
of the place, strolling for hours through the 
shady, flower-bordered walks, and wild, wind- 
ing patches, till at last, wearied, I sat down in 
a retired nook, and was soon lost in meditation. 

I know not how long I remained there, when 
I was startled by approaching footsteps. I 
looked up. George Fletcher stood before me. 

Thrown completely off my guard, I uttered 
an exclamation of surprise; then sank back faint 
and giddy upon my seat. 

He seemed as much astonished as myself, and 
scarcely less moved. He sprang forward and 
grasped my hand. 

‘*Mattie, Mrs. Russell,” said he, “nothing 
could have given me more joy.” 

*“T am Mattie, still, George,” said I; and 
looking up, I encountered that earnest, loving 
gaze, which had sent such a thrill to my heart 
long years ago. But there was no dark moun- 
tain of reserve between us now; bitter experi- 
ence had taught us both a lesson of common 
sense. Retaining my hand, he seated himself 
beside me, passed his arm around my waist, 
and strained me convulsively to his heart. 

‘*Mattie, dearest, long lost Mattie, may I not 
love you now?” 

Then came the remembrance of my dead hus- 
band. Howl blessed him for those kind words, 
which at the time seemed almost cruel. Had 
it not been for the memory of them, I should 
have fancied that faithfulness to his memory 
required me to stifle the unbounded joy this 
meeting had occasioned; and I should have reso- 
lately turned away, spurning the thought of 
happiness in this world. But as I recalled them, 
I felt that I would be acting in accordance with 
his wishes, if I resolved to be governed by the 
promptings of my own heart. I murmured, 
“‘Oh, George, you make me far happier than 1 
had ever dared hope to be.” 

He pressed me closer to his bosom. ‘These 
long years of sorrow had not been for naught,” 
he answered, ‘‘this moment of happiness is 
worth more than all.” He bowed his head 
upon my shoulder, and his strong frame shook 
like a reed. 

Long we sat there, talking of the past. Every- 
thing was explained to our mutual satisfaction. 
We were oblivious of the time, till the bell 
warned all visitors from the premises. 
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As we drove homeward we talked of the 
fature. 

‘Why need we wait, Mattie?” said he. ‘I 
am engaged in a prosperous business, and can 
place you at once in the circle you are so well 
fitted to adorn.” 

“I must first secure the approbation of my 
friends here,” I replied, ‘‘and then we will talk 
about making our arrangements.” 

I found Mrs. Erskine exceedingly anxious 
about me; and almost disposed to give me a 
sound scolding for causing her so much uneasi- 
ness. 

After the children were in bed, and we were 
left for a few moments alone, awaiting the arri- 
val of Mr. Erskine, [ told her all. She listened 
attentively. When I had finished, I asked her if 
I had done right. Sbe wound both arms about 
my neck, and kissing me, said, 

‘You could not have done differently, and 
acted the true woman that you are. You must 
invite Mr. Fletcher here and we will have it all 
settled forthwith.” 





The next evening, George came; and it was 
decided that three months would be long enough 
to make all needful preparations. 

We took a house near Mrs. Erskine’s, and on 
the appointed day we were married. That 
evening I presented George with twenty thou- 
sand dollars, the remains of my fortune. He 
looked astounded, 

“I have never cared to inquire whether you 
were rich or poor,’’ said he, ‘‘but as I knew 
nothing to the contrary, I supposed the latter. 
But this money shall not remain idle. I will 
invest it safely, and in your own right.” 

Six more years had passed. They have been 
years of happiness and prosperity. Mrs. Fletcher, 
now a widow, is an invaluable member of our 
household. Our little Arthur is named for Mr. 
Russell; and our two years old Nellie possesses 
as happy @ disposition as my early friend, who 
visits us every year. They are precious trea- 
sures, these houshold jewels. Oh! for wisdom 
to mould their young minds aright. 





SPIRIT-DREAMINGS. 


BY D. HARDY, JB. 


Srars above are brightly beaming, 
Like blest rays of glory seeming, 
Through the azure vault a gleaming, 

Down upon the quiet earth, 

As in their resplendent glory, 
When they sang the wondrous story 

Of Creation’s happy birth. 

Up the sky the moon is climbing, 
Voiceless winds now go a chiming, 
Like a poet’s happy rhyming, 

Like the music of a stream ; 
Thoughts of loved ones o’er me stealing, 
Fill my mind with such a feeling, 

That I live as in a dream. 

Oh, I think of friends who slumber, 
With death’s congregated number, 
Where no pain can them encumber, 

In their long and dreamless sleep; 
For the Eden-land elysian, 

They have left me like a vision, 

In this weary world to weep. 

But those blest ones gone to Heaven, 
Those to me in kindness given, 
Speak to me this Sabbath even, 

As they never spake before, 

For I now in spirit union, 
Seem to hold a sweet communion, 

With the loved ones “gone before.” 





She—the loved—her life adorning, 
In her beauty’s early morning, 
But who faded in the dawning 
Of her guileless angel-hood, 
Tells me, oh, a cheering story, 
Of the unsurpassing glory, 
In reserve for all the good. 
As I sit in spirit-dreaming 
Heaven’s own light and joy are gleaming, 
From her dark eyes on me beaming 
Brighter than in days of old, 
And she tells me songs supernal 
Now she wakes to the Eternal, 
On a harp of shining gold. 
Oh, my heart with joy is swelling, 
Ev'ry sorrow-dream dispelling, 
Streams of love divine are welling 
From the fountains of my soul; 
Be my life in Heaven rewarded, 
Boldly be my name recorded 
On the Saving Angel’s scroll. 
Such bright dreams to mortals given, 
Through the dusky gates of even, 
Lift the soul from earth to Heaven, 
To the loved and sanctified ; 
When life’s pilgrimage is ended, 
May my songs with theirs be blended, 
Where is known no eventide. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tux scarlet wheels of the revolution moved 
steadily on, The passions of the people, guided 
and urged forwarded by evil men, concentrated 
themselves more and more closely around the 
throne, which trembled and shook under the 
concussion. 

It was the tenth of August, 1792; and early 
morning as it was, the mob surged up toward 
the palace of the Tuileries, filling the Carrousel, 
choking up the entrance to the Champs Elysees, 
crowding like swarming bees along the banks 
of the Seine, and blackening the streets of the 
city as far as the eye could reach. 

The beautiful grounds of the palace alone 
were quiet. Sentinels guarded the avenues, 
and formed picturesque adjuncts among the 
gorgeous masses of flowers in the gardens. 

Eight hundred Swiss guards, in scarlet uni- 
forms, were seated or lying down on the landing- 
places and steps, seeming to turn the great 
staircases into rivers of blood. These men alone 
of all the royal troops, were calm and faithful, 
waiting with composure the onset of the people 
against the throne. 

For the last time in her unhappy life, Marie 
Antoinette stood amid the appendages of royalty. 


The stillness of her palace was broken by armed ; 


soldiery. Without one feature becoming a royal 
fortress, the chateau had all the confusion of 
a fortress, without its safety. The galleries, 
the guard-rooms, the chapel and theatre, were 
crowded with weapons and military men; offi- 
cers were constantly passing through the gar- 
dens, and from these reoms to the apartments 
of the king. 

A few faithful followers, nebles of the court, 
too brave for flight and too generous for a 
thought of personal safety while the queen was 
in danger, gathered, the forlorn hope of royalty, 
about the apartments of the queen, ready to 
share her fate and die in her defence. 

Among these was the young Count De Maury, 
his whole nature ennobled by sacrifice, his great 
object the welfare of the queen. 

But like a monster, who crouches to rest be- 





fore leaping upon its prey, the people paused 
before their final plunge against the throne. 
All night long the soldiers slept upon their 
arms. All night long the beautiful woman 
whose crown was falling from her temples; 
and Madame Elizabeth, one of the most lovely 
characters known to history, went to and fro, 
from the apartment of the king to that of the 
royal children, and from thence to the council 
hall, where the ministers were sitting. They 
crossed the rooms filled with their defenders, 
concealing their tears, and inspiring, by their 
apparent serenity, by their smiles and their 
words, the confidence that they had not wholly 
lost. The presence of these two princesses, 
wandering at dead of‘night in the palace filled 
with armed men—the one a queen and a mother, 
trembling at once for her husband and her 
children, the other a devoted sister, trembling 
for the life of a brother, each insensible to their 
own danger—was the most eloquent appeal to 
the compassion, the generosity, and the courage 
of the defenders of the chateau. 

But the people saw nothing of this. The sub- 
lime fortitude, which these two women evinced, 
seemed to them a defiance; and even as their 
shadows passed the windows, a howl of detesta- 
tion followed. Thus, for twenty-four hours, the 
concentrated hate of Paris gathered and fer- 
mented around that devoted family. Like a 
hugeeserpent, ready to wait because its prey 
is certain, it crept closer and closer to the heart 
of royalty, that trembled and beat within those 
walls. 

It came, at last, the insult and the attack. 
As Paris had precipitated itself upon the Bas- 
tile, tearing up its very foundation stones, so 
it now hurled itself against the royalty of ages. 
Shrieking the Marseillaise, and thundering forth 
cries for the liberty of which they had no real 
idea, the multitude rushed upon the palace. 

And now hemmed in by enemies, a hundred 
thousand strong, with only a few guards centred 
in their midst, the royal family came forth from 
the darkness of that terrible night. 

The day began to break. rn ee 
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approached the window and gazed out. The 
sky was red as if from the reflections of a con- 
flagration. 

“Sister,” said the gentle princess to the 
queen, “come and look on the sun.” 

Maria Antoinette rose, sighed heavily, and 
for the last time beheld the sun through a 
window that had no bars. 

As she looked, the Count De Maury ap- 
proached her, and gazed forth also. Before 
the window, and surrounded by a horde of fierce 
women, he saw the flame-colored garments and 
that face of fiendish beauty, which had become 
his fate. A howlof rage broke up from that 
quarter, as De Maury found himself by the side 
of the queen. Two of the National Guard fell 
beneath an uplifted sabre, and like a throng of 
demons the women plunged forward into the 
gardens, trampling their red path through the 
flowers that seemed to wither and scorch be- 
neath their feet. 

De Maury turned white as death. He seized 
the hand of the queen, regardless of etiquette, 
and holding it an instant in his cold clasp, went 
out. 

“Do you also forsake us?” said the queen, 
trembling. 

**No! I can only die for you, that is all.” 

His voice was fall of mournful resignation 
This man, once so vain and selfish, went forth $ 
to sacrifice himself with the resolution of a} 
martyr. N 

Through the red torrent of the Swiss Guards, 
that still encrimsoned the staircase, he went 
down alone and unarmed, throwing himself into 
the midst of the enraged amazons, who were 
menacing the guards and uprooting the flowers } 
with their pikes. 

As the young aristocrat presented himself, a 
howl of anger greeted him; and these enraged 
fiends rushed forward ready to hew him’ down 
before the face of their leader. But Theraigne 
De Merincourt sprang forward, like a lion, and 
dashed aside the uplifted weapons. 

“On your lives—on your souls, if ye have 
ahy—touch not this man. He is mine. Let} 
his life be sacred here, everywhere. Let the 
word be passed that no weapon shall be lifted 
against him. He belongs to Theraigne.” 

“Therese! I beseech you, let me die! Com- 
plete your vengeance here and now. See, I am 
ready! What more do you ask than the blood 
of a heart that has wronged you?” 

**What more?” repeated Theraigne, drawing 
olose to him, and speaking almost in a whisper. ; 
‘A little time and you shall see.” 

She pointed with her sabre to the window, 
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where Maria Antoinette was standing; and a 
terrible smile spread over her features. 

‘*Have mercy, and take my life. It is all I 
have to offer in atonement.” 

“And think you that one life will atone for 
the wrongs that clamor through the city? No! 
no! I will not be your murderer. There is not 
in all Paris a head that will be held more sacred 
than yours. Though it wore a crown, Theraigne 
would save it. Return yonder. See! the Aus- 
trian woman is trembling for your safety. Go 
back and tell her how groundless are her tender 
apprehensions. You shall surely live!” 

The young count turned dejectedly and went 
back to the palace. A fair young creature met 
him in the ante-chamber, pale and shivering with 
terror. 

**My lord, oh! my lord!” she cried, throwing 
herself into his arms. ‘You were in the midst 
of those terrible women. I heard the clash of 
their sabres, the hoarse war cry. Ah! me, are 
you indeed unharmed?” 

**My poor wife! You see that I am safe!” 

“But you are so still—so coldly white. Is 
this courage or despair?” 

‘‘Courage! my poor girl,” gasped the count, 
pressing his cold lips upon her forehead. ‘* Who 
speaks of despair?” 

* But your look chills me. The touch of your 
lips is like snow.” 

*«But you see that I am calm.” 

“Oh! but this pale calm is terrible. What 
did that woman, in the flaming garments, say 
to you? Her face was fearfully beautiful, like 
one that haunts me sometimes. The queen 
shrieked aloud, when she saw it—alas! the poor 
queen.” 

The gentle wife felt the heart on which she 
had cast herself heave against her side. She 
locked up to see the lip, whose touch was 
heaven to her, quivering with a sudden gush 
of tenderness. 

‘Let us go to the queen, Clemence, she has 
need of us.” 

‘‘Oh! would that I were the queen.” 


' 
‘What! Now? When those fiends menace 


her very life?” 

«But she has loved—she has been beloved!” 

Clemence drew herself sadly from the arms 
of her husband as she spoke, and moved toward 
the council chamber, to which Maria Antoinette 
had gone. De Maury followed her with heavy 
eyes, muttering gloomily to himself, ‘And I 
offered this poor life without thinking of her.” 

That moment, an officer rushed up the stair- 
case, calling out that Mandat, the commander 
general, had been shot, on the steps of the Hotel 
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de Ville, and that his corpse was now floating 
down the Seine. 

De Maury followed this man into the council 
chamber. There all was consternation. The 
queen sat upon a stool, pale as death; but with 
the fire of courage still in her eyes. The children 
clung around her, and the unhappy king stood 
by, regarding her with sorrowful glances. The 
sight was too mournful for the young noble. 
He drew back, afraid to approach, lest his 
presence should bring new danger to that un- 
happy woman. The words of Theraigne had 
paralyzed him. He knew nothing of the dilibe- 
rations of the council, though all passed before 
him; and when the queen arose, and every one 
prepared to go forth, he followed mechanically, 
unconscious that his young wife went also. 

He knew that the royal family were about to 
place themselves under the protection of the 
Assembly; but without realizing it in the least, 
his mind was far off in the future, and that 
seemed more terrible than the present moment. 

He saw only one person, the queen of France 
about to abdicate her sovereignty forever. She 
stood up beside the king, prepared to follow 
him into any danger, any humiliation. When 
he spoke she gave emphasis to his language by 
her noble appearance, by the proud, yet gra- 
cious, carriage of her head, and her dignified 
look. She would fain have inspired him, but 
only allowed her saddened and acute emotions 
to speak for her the feelings of the queen, the 
wife, and the mother, whose expression her sex 
compelled her to repress. It was evident that 
she was most deeply affected, but that courage 
and indignation dried her tears, almost before 
they flowed. The arms, the crowd, the clamors, 
the silence in the midst of which she advanced, 
all impressed upon her person the majesty of 
courage, dignity, sorrow, which in the eyes of 
the spectators equalled the solemnity of the 
scene and the importance of the moment. It 
was the Niobe of monarchy—the statue of 
royalty dethroned, but which had suffered 
neither soil nor degradation in its fall. 

Thus the queen of France passed from the 
throne to the Assembly—from the Assembly to 
the Temple—from that to the deepest prison, to 
her trial and the scaffold. 

De Maury followed the royal group; but his 
step was uneven, his soul paralyzed. Slowly as 
the cortege walked, he could not overtake them; 
but staggered on, sometimes pushing eagerly 
through the crowd, sometimes jostled wholly 
aside. As his vision cleared, and the strength 
eame back to his limbs, he made a desperate 
effort to overtake the queen; for in that un- 





happy group he saw no one else. But they had 
reached the terrace of the Feuillants. A crowd 
of furious men and women overwhelmed them 
from his sight, surging up the steps, trampling 
their way to the terrace, shrieking, mocking, 
and threatening the queen with cries and fierce 
gestures. The tumult flowed away, howling as 
it went, toward the hall of the Assembly, 
sweeping the royal party into that desecrated 
temple. 

De Maury forced his way across the terrace, 
but as he paused upon the steps, looking for the 
royal party, a torrent of fierce women swept 
the space; and between him and the queen 
surged the red sea of Theraigne De Merincourt 
and her fiends. He staggered back, and un- 


conscious of danger, or anything but that terri- 
ble defeat, wandered away into the city. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE revolution rolled onward. The massacres 
of September followed; and then the death of 
the king. The Reign of Terror came on, reek- 
ing with innocent blood; and among the victims 
most loudly called for, was the queen. 

De Maury still lived and still devoted himself 
to the cause of Maria Antoinette. His whole 
life was now devoted to plotting for her escape. 
He had learned that Louis, whom he met in the 
woods near Paris, and who had since married 
Hortense, was an influential member of the 
Council; and to the humble lome of Tournay, 
with whom the young couple lived, he went, 
one night, to plead for permission to see the 
queen. Fortunately the womanly heart of the 
wife was moved; she joined in his intercessions; 
and he procured an order to admit him and 
Clemence to the prison, in the disguise of peas- 
ants. He set about immediately preparing a 
plan for the escape of Maria Antoinette. She 
was to personate Clemence, and to leave the 
prison at De Maury’s second visit. The notice 
of the plot was to be conveyed to the queen in a 
bouquet, at the first interview. 

All went apparently well, till the interview 
had closed. The poor queen had not, at first, 
recognized her visitors. It was only when the 
bouquet was put into her hands, that she saw 
who they were; and then a cry would have 
escaped her, had not De Maury given her a 
quick, warning look. Their hearts beat high 
with hope, as they turned away; they looked on 
the deliverance of Maria Antoinette as almost 
half complete. 

But alas! a woman’s eye was on them. On 
the threshold stood Therainge De Merincourt. 
She spoke a few words to the guards, one of 
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whom arrested De Maury and his wife; while 
another entered, took the bouquet from the 
queen, and opening it, revealed the note. Then 
De Maury knew that all was over, and, without 
a word, followed his captors to the dungeon 
already prepared for him. 

That night, as De Maury and his wife sat 
together in their damp cell, a torch reddened 
the desolation around them, and through the 
grated door De Maury saw the form of The- 
raigne. She looked in upon their misery smil- 
ing even pleasantly, but without speaking. 

“Let no one visit them,” she said, in going 
out, addressing the warden. ‘‘Keep them safe 
as the apple of your own eye. The commander 
has granted those two persons to me. When 
my order comes, obey it, but reject all others.” 

The warden bowed low, and the wierd woman 
passed, like a lurid flame, out of the prison. 

It came at last, the hour when France gorged 
itself to the full with royal blood—the hour of 
Theraigne De Merincourt’s vengeance. The 
hour when Maria Antoinette, the most unfortu- 
nate and most beautiful woman of her time, was 
given like a common malefactor, to the scaffold, 
already encrimsoned with her husband’s blood. 
That terrible trial, the condemnation, every- 
thing had passed, and De Maury was kept 
ignorant of it all. At last he was summoned 
from his cell, placed on horseback between two 
guards, and engulphed in a crowd, whose very 
murmur was more terrible than vociferations. 
The light and confusion, coming so suddenly 
upon him after the darkness of a prison, almost 
blinded him at first; and he could only under- 
stand from the hollow mutterings that rose 
through the crowd, that some terrible scene 
was about to be enacted, in which perhaps his 
own execution would bea part. A dull, heavy 
pressure fell upon him with the thought, and he 
looked upon the multitude with a vague sense 
of gratitude that all would be over so soon. All 
at once a thrill of terrible repulsion darted 
through his frame, a red glow seemed to en- 
velope him, and without looking he knew that 
Theraigne De Merincourt was by his side. 
The black horse pranced proudly by the sorry 
animal on which he was mounted; her rich 
garments grew more gorgeous by the squalor 
of his. Her proud lip was curved as with a 
bend of iron. She sat on her horse proudly, 
nay! fiercely, like a mounted demon. Then 
De Maury knew that there was no hope, that 
this wronged, evil woman would never give him 
the death he prayed for. Her presence doomed 
him to the anguish of life, and he grew faint 
with hopelessness. 





All at once the crowd parted, and in the 
hollow space left vacant, he saw the queen of 
Framce, clad in white, with her hands bound 
with thongs as animals are prepared for 
slaughter. The tresses that fell from beneath 
her white cap, were white as snow, and looked 
ghastly in contrast with the black ribbon that 
bound it to her pallid temples. Shouts, taunts, 
and insults were hurled at her, for the crowd 
was composed principally of women, who had 
undertaken to conduct the condemned to the 
scaffold, with every possible insult. They placed 
her in the common car, from which hundreds 
had been taken todeath. The people brandished 
their naked swords, and parted that the queen 
of France might pass through them to her death, 

Close upon the car, so close that every change 
of that august countenance was visible, The- 
raigne urged her victim. Oh! it was a sight 
to crush any heart, that noble woman going to 
her death with hisses and taunts, instead of 
blessings. Her pale hands were bound before 
her, and her form rolled to and fro on the hard 
seat, as the car jolted over the pavement, 
though she endeavored to maintain the dignity 
of her attitude. Every movement, every look 
was a pang, to the man thus forced to gaze 
upon her. The cries, the looks, and gestures 
of the people overwhelmed her with humiliation. 
Her cheeks changed from red to a deathly palor. 
The tattered appearance of her dress, the coarse 
linen and crumpled plaits of her robe, left 
nothing to the dignity of her rank but its 
humiliation. A drop of blood was on her white 
lip, where she had bitten it in the first torrent 
of public mockery, that hailed her as she left 
the prison. 

Thus he followed her down the whole length 
of the Rue Saint Honore. As she neared a 
house, crowded with spectators, he saw her 


:look imploringly upward: a hand was out- 


stretched in benediction; it was to her a sacra- 
ment. From that moment her countenance 
shone with composure. The bitterness of death 
had passed away. 

A mist came over De Maury’s eyes. He 
seemed in the midst of an ocean, with the waves 
heaving against his breast and blinding him 
with their foam. When the mist cleared away, 
he saw a scaffold looming up in the midst of a 
vast crowd, and a woman in white kneeling 
upon it, with her head bowed down. He saw 
her for one instant; then a sharp flash as if a 
gleam of sunshine had turned to steel; and 
then, a sea of blood that weltered up to his 
very lips strangling him to death. He reeled 
forward with his face on the horse’s neck, and 
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fell under the feet of Theraigne De Merincourt’s 
charger, lifeless as the pale form that lay bleed- 
ing on the scaffold. 

* * * * * x 

An old man sat in a garden chair, on the 
terrace that overlooked his lands upon the Outhe: 
a wan, old man, who had once been of portly 
presence and firm bearing. But now he trem- 
bled in his seat, and his thin, gaunt form had 
scarcely strength enough to carry him to and 
fro from the old house to his seat beneath the 
trees. It was sunset, red and golden as the sky 
had been years before, when Therese De Merin- 
court had first claimed the notice of my reader, 
standing like a young Juno on the turf steps of 
the terrace. The old man was thinking of his 
child, Alas! when did he think of anything else 
at an hour like that. Like a dream she had 
passed from beneath his roof, wherefore he 
never knew. Was she dead, that neither her 
destiny, nor her name, floated back to her 
native place? Would he ever see her again on 
earth? 

The old man wept as he asked these questions 
over and over to himself, wept like a little child 
who has no one to chide or sooth its grief. His 
eyes, blinded for a moment, always turned to 
the terrace steps again, for still he watched the 
coming of his child. 

Was the old man crazed? Had the sunset 





turned his tears to crimson, or was that truly 
a human form? That face, those long tresses, 
white as snow, floating loosely over the scarlet 
dress? Great heavens, was that his child! 

The old man arose, and tottered feebly along 
the terrace, with his hands clasped, and held 
pleadingly forward, as if afraid that the vision 
would melt from his sight. At last he called 
ont, “Therese, Therese, my child—oh, God! 
my child!” 

The woman uttered a wild cry, and fled, 
shrieking back, ‘‘Theraigne, Theraigne, old man, 
I am Theraigne.” 

The old man grew suddenly strong and fol- 
lowed after. ‘‘Therese! Therese, my child— 
oh, my child!’’ he said. 

But she fled swiftly onward, bounding over 
the turf like a panther, and shouting back, 
‘“‘Theraigne, Theraigne,” while the long white 
hair streamed backward like a banner, and her 
garments grew dusky in the coming night. 

Still the old man tottered on, till she disap- 
peared in a hollow of the hills. On he went, 
till the old thorn-tree rose in sight, and there, at 
its roots, with her arms clinging to the trunk, 
he found his child. She was muttering softly 
to herself, her cheek was laid against the rough 
bark of the thorn, her eyes dwelt sadly upon 
the turf. The insanity, which had commenced 
under that tree, was completed. 
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BY CLARENCE MAY. 





* # # #* Tere we will pause, 
Upon the summit of this sloping hill, 
And gaze awhile upon this pleasant scene, 
And let its beauty steal into our hearts. 
How sweet and soft the quiet landscape smiles 
Beneath the beams of fair October’s sun, 
As if it sought to win his love, and have 
Him linger long. There is a dreamy haze 
Upon the distant hills, that seems as if 
It curtained from our view some fairy clime— 
Some dream-land far away, to which we fain 
Would fly, and know life’s toil and pain no more. 
Upon the foliage of the forest trees, 
The artist, frost, has painted many a fair 
And gorgeous scene; and yonder woody hill 
Seems like some great bouquet, arranged to crown 
The teeming Autumn for his golden store. 
The busy chirp of insects steals upon 
The air, who now rejoice beneath the warm 
And genial rays; but short will be their songs— 
Their little lives have nearly passed away. 


‘ 





Far in the woodland’s depths, the hunter’s gun 
Is faintly heard, as he pursues his game— 

A noble sport in these delightful days. 

And over us the deep blue sky 

Is bending lovingly ; and all now seems 

So bright—so fair—so much in unison 

With hearts like ours—no wonder that we feel 
Such life and gladness o’er our spirits steal. 


Ah! yes, I love the pensive Autumn days. 

They wake within the heart a gentle joy— 

Such as we feel when list’ning to a strain 

Of melancholy music—sad and soft. 

At such a time, methinks, I fain would close 

My life’s calm lot; and in the church-yard old, 
Beneath some maple’s trembling shadows, where 
The poet thrush would pour his requiem through 
The whispering leaves—there would I love to lie, 
With Autumn’s flowers, and its foliage, bloody-red, 
Falling upon my quiet tomb! 
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BY MBS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 








Martenrats.—Thick orange color paper, lily 
stamens, carmine paint, leaves, gum, &c. 

Cut six petals like figure 1, paint the spots on 
the petals as naturally as possible; make a deep 
crease through the centre of each petal with the 
plyers; gum three petals on to the heart or 
stamen, then the remaining three alternately 
with the first branch like figure 2. 





* MaTEeRIALs FoR MAKING PaPerR FLowers.— 
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Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Faney Store, Ne. 
82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 





FANCY BASKET IN STRAW, VELVET AND BEADS. 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 





A variety of pretty, tasteful, fancy baskets, 
are now returning into use, perhaps brought 


implements of fancy work about with them, 
either when engaged in friendly and familiar 


into fashion by the increasing favor with which } visits. 


ladies in general are now regarding the Work- 
Table, pay useful means of carrying the little 


The little article we are now giving—for the 
illustration of which see the front of the num- 
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ber—is simple but pretty. It is made in the 
following way:—The back and the front is first 
to be cut in card-board. Then straws are to be 
laid across, and plaited in and out with narrow 
velvet ribbon the same width as the straw. The 
color of this velvet ribbon is either black or 
blue. Being firmly fastened down at the edge 
all round, it must be bound with ribbon, to make 
it quite secure. It much improves the effect, to 
stitch down on each of the little squares of velvet 
thus left a steel bead in the centre. 

The sides are formed by sewing straws to- 
gether in the same way as that in which bon- 
nets are made, only drawing them in at the top, 





by laying them more over each other so as to 
make the width narrower. The piece which 
wraps over the opening is simply a continuation 
of the back of the basket, formed according to 
our illustration, bound round and fastened with 
a button. The edges all round, after they have 
been bound with ribbon, may either be finished 
off with a simple straw or a quilling of ribbon, 
but the last has the prettiest effect. The han- 
dles are also done in different ways. Sometimes 
they are of the straw and the ribbon velvet 
twisted round a cord; sometimes of two straws 
laid flat together and bound round and round 
with the velvet; and sometimes of a silk cord. 





MAMMA’S WORK-BASKET. 





BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





Mareriats.—A piece of white filet, a little 
blue crochet silk, a frame, some white and blue 
satin, card-board, and blue gimps; a yard of 
blue satin ribbon. 

Cover your frame with white satin on the 
outside, and blue in the interior, the bottom 





being slightly stuffed with wadding. The sides 
are put in rather full. For the pockets you will 
take a piece a blue satin double the depth of the 





basket, fold it in two, with a thickness of fine 
wadding scented with pot-pourri within it, and 
sew it in six pockets in the inside, plaiting in 
the fulness at the bottom, and concealing the 
stitches with a chenille gimp, which also edges 
the top. The outside of the basket is covered 
with the white netting, darned according to the 
design, in blue silk. It is edged at the top with 
three different gimps, and at the bottom with two, 
of blue and white intermingled. The handles are 
neatly covered with chenille, and further deco- 
rated with a hard gimp, besides being finished 
with bows and ends. 

This is a most elegant and appropriate Christ- 
mas gift. It may be made in any other color, 
if desired; but should crimson or any deep color 
be used, black filet would be more appropriate 
than white. 





BIBLE MARKERS. 





BY MES. PULLAN. 





Marerrats.—One reel working cotton, No. 40; ; the cross, the same size as in engraving. Then 


two pennyworth of finely perforated card-board; } two others, each a size less. 


two strings of fine seed pearls; one and a quarter 


On the smallest 


work the pearls. Then sew this beaded cross 





yards of purple, watered or stout sarcenet ribbon. } on to the next-sized cross; then on to the largest. 
For the long cross, which is composed of three } Double up the end of the ribbon so as to hide it 
separate crosses, cut out, in perforated board, Sunder the transverse part of the cross. Now 
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LONG CROSS. MEDIEVAL CROSS. 


sew the latter on to the ribbon. Cut out three; The Medisval Cross is of one piece of board 
other crosses. Place one on the other, and sew } only. Cut it to the size of the engraving. Pearl 
on to the back. it, and sew as directed for the largest cross. 
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THE ALGERINE SHAWL 


MANTLE. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 
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Ovr pattern, this month, for our department— 
“How To Make Onz’s Own Dresses”—is the 
Shawl Manile, the prettiest affair which has 
been produced, this season, in Paris. It is ex- 
tremely easy to be made; and comparatively 
economical also. 

It is made of black taffetas. The form is a 
half square, hollowed to the form of the neck, 
with a small plait taken out at the neck on each 
side, to make it fit well on the shoulder. On 
the taffetas, at equal distances, are rows of 
guipure insertion with narrow waved stripes of 
velvet woven in it; it is called velvet guipure: the 
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taffetas is cut from underneath, leaving the in- 
sertion transparent; at each side, the insertions 
are finished with a narrow guipure edging, 
lightly ornamented with jet. The rows of in- 
sertion are so arranged as to give the appearance 
of a square shawl; the edges are trimmed with 
fringe of silk and jet; a second row of fringe is 
put on in the middle of mantle, where the inser- 
tions are reversed. 

On the next page we give a diagram by which 
the mantle may be cut out. The three pieces 
of which the pattern consists is half the mantle; 
the manner of joining them together —_ 
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DIAGRAM FOR ALGERINE SHAWL MANTLE. 
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by cuts in each piece, which are to be placed 
opposite each other; for instance, the two pieces 
which have one cut in them must be joined to- 
gether; this part forms the front of the pattern; 
the bottom must have a corner joined on, of the 
same size and form as marked by the pricked 


line. The smaller piece, which forms the corner 
at the back of mantle is indicated by two cuts, 
which must be joined to the two cuts at the back 
of the mantle: this completes the pattern. This 
would be a very good pattern for a plain velvet 
shawl, or may be trimmed in various styles. 
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colored silks, when not required to form the 
pattern, being worked in at the back. The 








CROCHET PURSE IN COLORED SILKS. 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
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Our design is worked in simple crochet, the | straight lines which divide the patterns are all 


done in yellow silk. The pattern, which is com- 
posed of the small flower, alternated with three 
429 








430 BEAD BRACELET. 





leaves, is done, the flowers in crimson, the leaves with a rich tassel at the round end. At other 
in green on a blue ground. The other waving } times the square end has a tassel at each corner, 
pattern is a yellow on a scarlet ground. The} similar to the one at the round end. There ig 
body of the purse isin blue. These purses are ; at present a very pretty tassel in use, composed 
made up in different ways. Sometimes the of three put together to form one, the pendant 
square end has a deep fringe in steal beads, ‘part being long. 
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BY MES. WARREN. 





MarEErats.—Two bunches of cut jet beads 
the same size as in engraving; one reel patent 
black glace thread; ten small curtain rings, three 
of the large, and two of the middle size, exactly 
the same size as those drawn in engraving; one 
small raised jet button; a tiny piece of black 
elastic for a loop; No.2 Penelope hook. Small 
seed pearls, or turquoise beads, made up in this 
manner are really beautiful. 

String the beads on the reel of cotton either 
with a fine darner, or gum the end of cotton till 
quite hard; this will pass through where a needle 
will not; take care that each bead is separate; 
if they stick together, cut them through with 
scissors; tie the cotton securely into the ring 
leaving an end on. For the smallest rings take 
up two beads and make a double crochet stitch, 
by placing the hook under the ring; draw this 
very tight; place two beads in every stitch; 
make the stitches as close together and as tight 
as possible; when the ring is covered, tie the 
two ends in a firm knot; cut off the cotton not 
too close, and proceed 
with the others. For all 
the other sized rings, 


take up three beads, when @ 6 2 
all are covered, with fine e 
strong twist or stout silk, @ e 


sew the eight smallest 

rings round one of the 

large ones by the double 

crochet stitches, then sew their sides together 
so as not to draw, but to lie perfectly flat; then 
sew on eaeh side of these eight rings two large 
ones; then on these again one of the next size, 
and lastly a small one. In one of these small 
ones place the jet button, passing the needle 
through the shank and through the de stitches 
on one side, then back again to the stitches on 
the other side; at the other end sew on a tiny 
piece of strong narrow black elastic. In pearls 
or turquoise the elastic must be white. 
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TO KNIT CUFFS, MUFFS, ETC. 





BY SARAH COPLEY. 





Currs and mittens may be worked on three 
pins (as stockings) or on two pins, and after- 
ward sewed up; also, in some cuffs, the rows 
ere worked from top to bottom and back; in 
others, they run round the arm, 

Knitters who dislike working on three pins, 
may easily adopt almost any pattern to the other 
mode of working, by observing the following 
rules:— 

1. If a pattern consists of slanting stripes of 
aoles, in knitting round it is usual to carry each 
sound one stitch further than the preceding 
round. In knitting on two pins only this is to 
be met by commencing the row one stitch back- 
warder in the pattern than the last pattern row, 
or than is directed for working asa round. If 
this cannot be done (as if the previous stitch 
should be T) a plain stitch must be worked in- 
stead. 

2. If, in knitting round, a plain round follows 
& pattern round, in working open, that row must 
be purled instead of knitted. 

8. If every row be a pattern row, in working 
back the pattern rows must be reversed. The 
following common patterns are given both ways, 
as examples which will assist the learner in 
adapting other patterns. 

1. To Worx Rounp.—Divide by 4. 1st round ||: 
OT K2;||. 2nd K throughout and one loop be- 
yond. (N. B.—This loop is the “O” of last 
round; thus the pattern is carried on a stitch.) 

THE SAME PATTERN WORKED StRaiGut.—Divide 
by 4. 1st row K |: 0 T K2:|}. 2nd purl. 8rd 
K2 ||: O T K2:|| end with “OT.” 4th purl. 5th 
K8 ||: O T K2:|| end with O T. 6th purl. 7th ||: 
OT K2:j. 8th purl. 9th as Ist. 

2. To work Rounp.—Divide by 8. 1st round ||: 
OTKSOTP:|. 2nd round plain and one loop 
beyond. 

THE SAME PATTERN WORKED STRAIGHT.—Divide 
by 8: allow 1 over for edge. 1st row slip Ist 
stitch ||: OT K3 OT K:|]. 2nd purl. 8rd K2 ||: 
OTK3OTKend with T. 4th purl. 5th ||: O 
TKOT K8:|j end with K4. 6th purl. 7th Ki ||: 
OTK OTKS:|. 8th purl. 9th K2||: OTK 
O T K8:|| end with “O T K2.” 10th purl. 11th 
fj: K8 O T K OT:| end with“O TK” 12th 
purl. 18th same as Ist. 

These patterns are adapted either to mittens 
or cuffs. 





1. Warm Dousie Currs—Sometimes called Sibe- 
rian Cuffs—are worked either in double German 
wool or in single wool worked double; they are 
sometimes worked in contrasted colors and em- 
bossed pattern or ribbed stripes, but more fre- 
quently in fur shades, either sable or chin- 
chilla. No. 8, 9, or 10 pins are suitable for 
knitting them. 

The number of stitches to cast on may vary 
from seventy to eighty, according to the size of 
the pins. Eighty stitches on No. 8 pins make a 
very large cuff. If there are nine shades of wool 
besides black, two skeins of each will be suffi- 
cient for one cuff, allowing one pattern of four 
rows to a shade. Of the lightest, which is the 
centre, only one skein will be required, as there 
is only one stripe of that, and two of the others. 
If the number of shades is smaller, a greater 
width must be worked in each. The following 
are suitable patterns: 

1. Knit three rows. 4th O T throughout. Knit 
three rows. 8th K1 ||: O T :|| end with Kl. 

2. Knit one row. 2nd K) ||: T :|] end with KI. 
8rd K2 ||: K loop K stitch :||. 4th purl. 5th knit. 
6th K2 ||: T:||. 7th ||: K stitch K loop :|} end 
K2. 8th purl. 

8. 1st row knit. 2nd ||: O T :|j. 8rd knit. 4th 
K |: OT:|| end with K. W. B.—This pattern is 
much improved by always taking the two as one 
from the back. 

Cast on with black, work all the shades in 
succession, then reverse them, work down to 
black again, with which cast off. Sew together 
the cast on and cast off rows, and also the two 
selvedges. 

For cuffs of a lighter texture, single Berlin 
wool is used. Pins from No. 10 to 12. 

2. A Curr witH StTRIPes RouND THE Hanp.— 
Two colors—say Blue and Puce. Pins No. 12; 
also No. 10 for part of the work. 

No. 12 pins—puce-colored wool—cast on forty- 
six or forty-eight. 

Two rows plain. 8rd}: O T:||. Five rows 
plain. Join on the blue wool. 

K six plain rows; one row ||: O T :|| five plain 
rows. 

With puce wool knit another stripe of twelve 
rows, (six knit, one O T, five knit) then another 
stripe of blue the same. Next a puce stripe, 


thus: six rows knit, one row |{: O T if continue 
81 
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the puce stripe with the No. 10 pins, K one row, 
P one row, K two rows, purl one row. 

Bivus.—Knit two rows, purl one row, knit two 
rows. 

Pucs.—Purl one row, knit two rows, purl one 
row, knit two rows, purl one row. Repeat these 
stripes alternately, all with the larger pins, till 
four blue stripes are completed. .Then with puce 
wool and No. 12 pins, P one row, knit one row; 
fj: O T :|] one row and cast off loosely. Join the 
selvedges, and fold over the ribbed part. 

8. Murrs.—These are worked in Berlin wool; 
either the common Berlin wool worked double, 
or that which is called double. The suitable 
pins are Nos. 8, 9, or 10. The number of stitches 
cast on to be regulated by the size of the pins 
employed, and that of the pattern intended, as 
well as of the muff required. The number may 
vary from sixty to eighty-four. The colors 
usually employed are, Ist. All black or dark 
brown; 2nd. Black and scarlet, black and blue, 
black and orange; 8rd. Shades in imitation of 
fur, either sable or chinchilla, or white with 
tufts in imitation of ermine. 

As to patterns. In muffs of one color, several 
patterns are introduced, and look very well. 
Thus, after one plain row, one row ||: O T:|| and 
three plain rows. Repeat these four rows five 
times (six in all.) K five rows. One row ||: O 
T :|| and one plain row. One row K ||: O T:|j 
end with K. One plain row. One row ||: O T:|| 
Four plain rows. Twenty rows ||: O Tp :||. Five 
plain rows. One row ||: O T:||. One plain row. 
One row K ||: O T:|| end K. One plain row. One 
row ||: O T:|j. Seven plain rows. One row ||: 
OT:||. Three plain rows. Repeat the last four 
rows four times (five in all.) One row ||: O T:| 
One row plain. Cast off. 

The common Brioche Pattern does well either 
for one color or for fur shades. 





ae 


The patterns generally employed for working 
far shades, are the same as mentioned for fur 
cuffs, 

4. For makina up a Knirrep Murr.—They 
are sometimes lined with silk and stuffed with 
fine wool and horse hair, finished with a silk 
cord or a quilting of ribbon. A black muff is 
generally lined with white or colored satin: or 
they may be entirely worked in knitting, as fol- 
lows :—Having completed the number of patterns 
and the size required for the outside, leave the 
last row on the pin, and with pins a size smaller, 
pick up the loops of one selvedge; on these work 
a welt or bead, thus—K two rows, P one, K one. 
This should be worked in royal blue or crimson, 
Wool doubled the same as in the muff, or it may 
be in flos silk, which looks very handsome. Then 
fasten on 6-thread or 7-thread superfine white 
fleecy wool, and with the pins the muff was knit 
with. 

1st row knit two as one throughout. 2nd and 
following rows, elastic knitting ; this is, the same 
as plain, only turning the wool twice round the 
pin instead of once. Thus work a piece nearly 
half the depth of the muff from side to side. 
Pick up the loops of the other selvedge, and 
work a bead to correspond. Then a piece of 
lining sufficient to meet the other in the middle. 

N. B.—Be careful not to make the lining too 
long, as it has to be turned inside; it need not 
be quite so long as that which has to cover, and 
which should entirely conceal it. 

Next cast off double, on the wrong side, the 
cast on stitches of the muff with the last row left 
on the pin. Leave the muff wrong side outward; 
bring together the two halves of white, and cast 
them off double. Sew together the white sel- 
vedges, and turn the muff. The thick lining 
hangs full and is very warm. 
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@ Dark Yellow. & Claret. @ Brown. 
Pale Yellow. Light Green. i Medium Green. 
Black. Crimson. & Dark Green. 


Marertats.—No. 16 Penelope Border Can-} cover be for » small table, beads may be used, 
vass. The design should be worked in filoselle, ; with opal for grounding. For illustration see 


and grounded with rich Napoleon blue. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM ELBOW CUSHION... 





BY MES. PULLAN. 








Tues pretty articles of drawing-room luxury 
being now much in fashionable use, we give in- 
structions for the formation of one which, though 
simple, has a very good effect. For the illus- 
tration of the cushion, as finished, see the front 
of the number. 

The materials of which this cushion is formed 
are of scarlet cloth and white transparent beads, 
which contrast well together. The outer edge 
is divided into twelve semi-circles, in each of 
which is a star-flower of white beads to be 
worked. The mode in which this is done re- 
quires some little explanation. To give a richer 
effect to the appearance, the central parts should 

Vou, XXXIT.—25 





be raised. The best way of doing this is to carry 
the little strings of beads from the centre to 
the outer edge of the petals; first from the right 
hand and then from the left, thus doubling their 
thickness as they cross each other in the middle, 
but keeping single at the edges. The centres 
of these star-flowers are made of one large white 
bead. The slight sprays ecattered round are 
merely single threads of the small white beads 
arranged all round, as will be seen in our illus- 
tration above. 

In the meantime the real cushion, of which 
this is only, the ornamentgl covering, must have 
been prepared, cut exactly to its shape, and 
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THE MONTESPAN COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 





having a border two inches wide. 


its appearance. 


If this be , having the richest appearance, which much im- 
exceeded the difficulty of keeping the cushion 
regular is much increased, without improving 
The edges are finished with a 
twisted cord of red and white silk, and in each 
opening there is a small tassel introduced, of the 
same colors, either of silk or beads, the latter 


proves the general effect. We recommend this 
cushion to the attention of our lady subscribers, 
because it is a really elegant article of modern 
luxury, requiring but little labor in its produc- 
tion, and well worthy of any drawing-room. It 
would make a nice Christmas gift. 





THE MONTESPAN COLGAR AND SLEEVE. 





BY MES. 


PULLAR, 
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Tus is an extremely tasteful novelty: It is 
arranged so as to materially economise the labor 
of embroidery, and substitutes instead lace in- 
sertion and ribbon; but still the beauty of the 
article when completed depends principally on 
the portion of embroidery introduced, and there- 
fore we have given, in our illustration, a suit- 
nble design. It is necessary that the muslin on 
which it is worked should be very clear, or it 
will look too heavy to correspond with the lace 
insertion, The muslin on which the embroidery 
is commenced is merely a narrow strip on which 
the sprigs are worked; between each sprig there 
are two straight incisions cut and sewn over— 
wide enough to allow the ribbon to ‘be passed 
through without folding. The edge, which is 
worked in solid button-hole, must also be done 
on the same piece of muslin. When the embroi- 
dery is completed, the shape of the intended 
collar must be out in paper, and thig portion of 
itbe tacked round the outer edge and round the 
ends; but the inner edge must be adapted to the 
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j@ By slightly contracting that part of the 
ii which is left plain between the sprigs, 
ind Which will be entirely hid when the ribbon 
Sipserted. When this is arranged, the lace in- 
Sertion must be introduced to fill up the interior 
Of the collar; an edging sewn round the outside 
completes this part of the needlework; it only 
remains to interlace a satin ribbon, of whatever 
color will best harmonize with the dress, through 
each of the openings, so that it may show be- 
tween the sprigs, and be carried over each. This 
is now the most fashionable variety of collar that 
is at present worn. The sleeves are formed of 
corresponding work, and are made with a deep 
frill to fall over the wrist set into a band, also 
composed of alternate sprigs and ribbon, the 
same as the frill; a very wide falling of net 
above, completes the sleeves. Blue, pink, lilac, 
or amber ribbon are all extremely pretty, but 
the selection must depend upon the taste of the 
wearer. The above engraving is that of the 
sleeve. For the collar see front of the number. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

An Exrravacant Morner snp DAvGHTER. — 
In a recent bankruptcy case in London, a milliner’s 
bill, with various items purchased by the wife of the 
bankrupt, was presented in court. Since the year 
1850, the bill had amounted to $13,770, of which 
$4,500 had been paid at various times, still leaving 
the lady $9,270 in debt to the milliner. We give a 
few of the items. Part of the amount is for the 
bridal trousseau of the daughter. In the mother’s 
bill we find $256,00 for a court dress; $140,00 for a 
velvet dress; and $1711,00 for various other dresses, 
but two of which cost under $40,00, the others rang- 
ing from $60,00 to $90,00. Bonnets, head-dresses, 
mantles, &c., are innumerable. ‘There is a point 
lace bonnet for $63,00; a Brussels lace veil, at $78,00 
six turquoise buttons $15,00; a pair of turquoise hair 
pins $31,00; two pair of corsets $23,00; a point lace 
parasol $53,00. 

In the daughter’s bill we find a court dress at 
$288,00; another at $130,00; making two trains 
$115,00; two moire antique dresses $200,00; various 
other dresses $1414,00, the dresses ranging from 
$70,00 to $95,00; a point lace bonnet $74,00; a point 
lace parasol $94,00; black Brussels lace flouncing 
for two dresses $315,00; white Brussels lace flounc- 
ing for two dresses $302,00; Venice point flounce 
$420,00; other lace trimmings $184,00; point lace 
lappets for the head $53,00; blonde lappets $42,00; 
wreath $32,00; and point lace cap $58,00. This is 
but a small part of the bill. Various items for the 
bridesmaid amounted to $1015,00. There is also a bill 
of $7535,00 for jewelry, und some of the items are as 
remarkable as those contained in the bill for milli- 
nery. It would seem from this that ladies abroad 
are even more extravagant than here: and that those 
fre most extravagant often who can least afford it. 

Tas Brep at tae Hetw.—All have heard of 
the terrible disaster, in September, to the Central 
America. They have heard also of the remarkable 
fact, told of the captain of the Norwegian barque, 
Ellen, which rescued many of the ill-fated pasengers. 
“His story was, that, when twenty miles distant from 
the wreck, a bird appeared on his vessel, and flew 
three times into his face, causing him to change his 
course two points, which brought him providentially, 
to the wreck. The following poem on the subject, 
by Thomas S. Donohue, is worth preserving. 





A bird came out on the stormy sea; 
I stood at the helm—it came to me; 
It flew in my face three times, and then 
Flew away in the storm again. 
What did the bird of the stormy sea, 
— did the bird portend to me? 
4 
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I stood at the helm—the strange bird crost~- 
It struck me again: two points I lost; 
In her new course my bark must go, 
For the strange, strange bird would have it so: 
What did the bird of the stormy sea, 
The spirit bird portend to me? 


Over the deep was darkest night, 

Blackness all—then awful light— 

Rash of waves and thunder roll: | 

I stood in the storm and said to my soul: 
What did the bird of the shrieking sea, 
The ghost-like bird portend to me? 


Norway’s rocks are bleak and bare; 

But if no more I rest me there! 

And if no more—my soul leaped up' 

And dashed in the night my sorrow’s cup; 
Lo! what the bird of the stormy sea, 
The Heaven-sent bird portends to thee. 


Oh, God! that moment, before my bark, 
Tossed on the billows deep and dark, 
Hundreds, hundreds of dying men! 
Let me not see such sight again! 

This, oh, bird of the stormy sea, 

This thou didst portend to me! 


Yet, by Him who sent thee, bird, 

Shall ever the praise of my soul be heard, 

That many were saved who, but for thee, 

Had gone to the grave of the secret sea. 
For this, dear bird of the ravenous sea, 
I thank my Guide, who guided me! 


And the Dove, that still in life’s unrest, 
He sends with peace from His loving breast, 
May it find us, whithersoe’er we roam, 
And singing of Heaven, conduct us home! 
Bird of the Blest, life’s stormy sea, 
From its deep despair, calls up to thee. 


Question ror a Wirz.—We do not know ho 
wrote the following; but it ought to be printed in 
letters of gold. “Do you recollect what your feel- 
ings were immediately after you had spoken the first 
unkind word to your husband? Did you not feel 
ashamed and grieved, and yet too proud to admit 
it? That was, is, and ever will be your evil genius! 
It is the tempter which labors incessantly to destroy 
your peace, which cheats you with an evil delusion 
that your husband deserved your anger, when he 
really most required your love. It is a cancer which 
feeds on those unspeakable emotions you felt on the 
first pressure of his hand and lip. Never forget the 
manner in which the duties of that calling can alone 
be fulfilled. If your husband is hasty, your example 
of patience will chide as well as touch him, Your 
violence may alienate his heart, and your neglect 
impel him to desperation. Your soothing will re- 
deem him—your softness subdue him; and the good 
natured twinkle of those eyes, now filling beautifully 
with priceless tears, will make him all your own.” 
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Econowy mx Eatixe.—Hall’s Journal of Health 
makes some timely remarks on economy in eating. 
It says: “When the best beef steak is selling at 
twenty cents a pound, the butchers are glad to sell 
the ‘rein’ piece at eight or ten cents a pound. It 
has no bone nor fat. Three pounds of this for 
twenty-five cents will make soup enough for a family 
of eight or ten persons two days, besides the meat 
for one dinner; it is a hundred per cent. cheaper 
than the purchase of a knee joint, at forty cents, for 
soup. Of all the parts of corned beef, that is the 
- most nutritious and cheapest which is called the 
round, which has neither bone nor gristle, nor waste 
fat worth naming. Both in the purchase of meat 
and fish, persons are generally falsely economical in 
choosing an article with bone in it, at two or three, 
or more cents a pound less than a piece which has 
none. We purchase porgies, blue-fish, flounders, 
and the like, at six or eight cents a pound, instead 
of halibut, at twelve. But the halibut is cheapest, 
and also the safest for a family where there are 
children, as it has none but the back-bone; with that 
exception, it has solid flesh, whereas, in purchasing 
the smaller fishes named, they are weighed out with 
heads, entrails, fins, bones, and all. The halibut is 
caught on the banks of Newfoundland, weighs from 
one hundred to six hundred pounds, and is widely 
prized.” We endorse the remarks fully. Of all 
nations in the world we Americans excel in extrava- 
gant eating: we both eat too much, and eat food 
unnecessarily costly. 


Necessity or Exerctse.—Most of the current 
ailments of women arise from want of exercise. The 
body must undergo a certain amount of fatigue to 
preserve the muscles and organs in proper vigor. 
“When exercise is neglected,” says the Laws of 
Health, “the blood gathers too much about the 
central region, and the oppression about the heart, 
difficulty of breathing, lowness of spirits, anxiety 
and heaviness, numerous aches and stitches, are 
evidences of this stagnation. People are afraid to 
take exercise, because they fancy they want breath 
and feel weak. But the very effort would free the 
heart from this burden, by urging the blood forward 
to the extremities; it would ease the breathing by 
liberating the lungs from the same superabundance; 
it would make the frame feel active and light, as the 
effect of equalized circulation and free action.” A 
brisk walk, in the open air, daily, is worth a whole 
shopful of nostrums. 

Our Noverets Coxciupep.—Both of our con- 
tinued novelets are finished, it will be seen, in this 
number. Look out now for the novelets for 1858. 
One of them—perhaps more—will commence in the 
January number. 

Trrte-PacE ror 1857.—The twelve female figures, 
in thé centre of this graceful illustration, are emble- 
matic of the twelve months of the year. 





“T Can’t Arrorp Ir.”—What! not afford two 
dollars for a good lady’s Magazine? How much do 
you spend on ribbons? How much on other little 
elegancies? But if you join a club, “ Peterson” will 
not cost you even two dollars a year, but only a 
dollar and a quarter. For ten cents and a half a 
month, you get a beautiful steel engraving; a colored 
steel fashion-plate ; numerous other colored fashions: 
a dozen patterns for the Work-Table ; all the newest 
styles for bonnets, caps, chemisettes, sleeves, basques, 
mantillas; a diagram by which to cut out either a 
boy’s jacket, a little girl’s dress, or a cloak or man- 
tilla for yourself; half a hundred new receipts; and 
all the other novelties, either useful or ornamental, 
which every woman wishes to know all about. But 
this is not all. You get also two or three copy-right 
novelets every year; a dozen original stories every 
month; and beautiful poetry. How else can you 
spend ten cents and a half, monthly, and get so much 
in return? Not afford to subscribe for “ Peterson !” 
Why, it. is impossible to be so poor, under any cir- 
cumstances, not to be able to spare ten cents and a 
half, when so much can be had in return. There are 
fifty things, off which you can save; fifty things you 
can do without better than without “ Peterson.” 


Tosacco Cuewine Bravx.—Mrs. G. W. Myllys, 
in a late article on smokers and chewers, hits those 
who use the weed very hard. “Now just imagine,” 
she says, “a lovely girl, with complexion like sunset 
shining on a snow-bank, and eyes as blue as April 
violets, and lips like rose leaves wet in a summer 
shower—do you suppose she wants to be kissed by a 
walking advertisemont of ‘Pipes and Lager Beer?’ 
Do you suppose there are not plenty of fine young 
fellows, with breath as sweet as her own, who would 
give their very ears for a touch of those dimpled 
lips? Step aside, Tobacco Smoke! you stand a 
mighty small chance. Girls, tell your beaux that 
one of your fragrant kisses ought to taste sweet in 
their mouths for six months, without being sup- 
planted by the vile weed! Tell them you have no 
mind to share your empire with a paper of ‘ Best 
Fine Cut,’ or with a dirty cigar stump!” 

Berrern anp Bertter.—A lady writes, saying: 
“Every number of your Magazine is better than the 
one before. The October number is better than we 
looked for; though we are always on the look-out 
for some improvement.” Let us assure our fair 
friends, one and all, that the improvements, this year, 
are nothing, comparatively, to what they will be in 
1858. 

“Take, Taxine, Taxen.”—The editor of the 
Schenecteday (N. Y.) Star says :—“ We like Peter- 
son’s Magazine. It has a look to it that is ‘taking ;’ 
which, however, is nothing with the ‘take’ to it after 
reading.” And nearly every lady, in these United 
States, will say, very soon, of our volume for 1858, 
that it is “taken” by them. 
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A Coot Hanp.—In that freshest of all the late 
novels, “ Guy Livingstone,” there is a capital story 
told of one of the characters, Charley Forester. 
Charley was just nineteen, and on his first pio-nic, 
when he wandered away and got lost with Kate 
Harcourt, a self-possessed beauty, and an adept 
in flirting. When they had been away from their 
party some two hours, she felt, or pretended to feel, 
the awkwardness of her situation, and asked her 
cavalier, in a charmingly helpless and confiding way, 
what they were todo, “ Well, I hardly know,” an- 
swered Charley, languidly, “but I don’t mind pro- 
posing to you, if that will do you any good.” No 
wonder this cool rejoinder made Forester famous. 


For Grecian Pamrive.—Hiawatha Wooing is a 
beautiful new engraving, recently published from 
Longfellow’s late poem, size of plate 14 by 18. The 
Indian costume, and rich and varied scenery, with 
paper prepared for the purpose, make it the most 
desirable of all pictures used for this art. When 
painted by the direction furnished, it can be hardly 
distinguished from the finest oil painting. It will 
be sent, post-paid, on a roller, on receipt of price, 
$1,50, with full directions for painting it. A liberal 
discount to teachers and dealers. Address J. E. 
Tilton, Publisher and Dealer in Artist Goods, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


Our “Dress Parrery.”—A subscriber writes :— 
“What a sunbeam is your monthly. We are not 
wealthy, so I am my own dress-maker; and to-day I 
was puzzling my brain over a pattern that I had just 
obtained, and thinking that I should never be able 
to ‘fit it;? when in came your Magazine for October, 
and on opening it, what should I see but the very 
pattern I had just laid down in despair, made so very 
plain, that all I had to do was just to go to work 
(with Peterson’s Magazine open before me)-and fit 
my dress, oh, so charmingly. Indeed, this very 
number is worth the year’s subscription.” 





Tae Last Crisis.—Some wag, who wisely don’t 
believe in crises, has perpetrated the following :— 

A gentleman dined with 9 friend one day, 

And above, he heard sobbing and crying; 

He inquired of his friend in an anxious way, 

“Tf there was any one sick or dying?” 
“Oh, no,” he replied, and smiling his best, 

While they were discussing the ices, 
“T’ve just refused sister a new silk dress, 

And produced a financial cry—sis.” 

Tue First Copy-Boox.—This charming mezzo- 
tint is one of the prettiest engravings we have pub- 
lished this year. The one for January, however, 
will be much more beautiful. 

New Conrrisvtor.—We have to announce that 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, literary editor of “The 
Press,” will contribute to this Magazine throughout 
the year 1858. 





Cunistwas Girts.—Qur Work-Table department 
is full, this month, of articles suitable for Christmas 
gifts: some economical, some more costly, some 
adapted for presents from children to parents, others 
between wife and husband, others between friends 
and lovers. Thousands of fair fingers will be busy 
in consequence. 

How We Do Ir.—A brother editor, in noticing 
our November number, wonders how we can afford 
to publish so good a Magazine for the price. The 
secret is “the cash system.” We trust nobody, and 
so make no losses. Other Magazines, that trust, and 
lose money, can’t afford to do what we do. 

Latest Fasurons.—One of our cotemporaries 
boasts, in his November number, of the lateness 
of his fashions. Late they are, in one sense, that 
of being shockingly behind time; for he gives, in 
that very number, fashions that we gave months 
ago. This happens continually. 

Hoops anp re Equartor.—A witty country editor 
gave as a toast lately ; “ Crino-line and the Equinoe- 
tial-line: the one encircles the other, the other the 
heavens.” He fainted, after it. 

How to se Mapx Happy.—lIf a lady, subscribe 
for “Peterson.” If a gentleman, send “Peterson” 
to her you love best. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

City Poems. By Alexander Smith. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—In most respects, these 
poems show an improvement on “a Life Drama;” 
but in one or two particulars, they are inferior. 
They are more elaborately finished; have less tinsel 
and more thought; and exhibit a decided growth in 
intellectual vigor. In “Horton,” especially, which 
is the first of the six poems, there are many lines 
of great beauty. The work is, in a considerable 
degree, autobiographic. A childhood of peverty; o 
boyhood spent in a murky manufacturing town; 
comparatively little acquaintance with rural life:— 
these are the salient facts, in the career of the 
author, which the volume before us reveals. Mr. 
Smith is an objective rather than a subjective poet: 
in other words he paints the outward aspect of 
things better than their inner. The infinence of 
Tennyson can be traced distinctly in this volume. 
It is impossible to deny, however, that, as the poet’s 
intellect ripens, and as his insight into the human 
heart gets to be more profound, he will become more 
original as well as more robust: and that he will 
ultimately take high rank among the great writers 
of his time. From a portrait of the author, prefixed 
to the volume, we learn how little like a genius, and 
how much like a shrewd, severe Scotchman, even & 
true poet may sometimes look. 
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Quits. A Novel. By the author of “ The Initials.” 
1 vol., 12 mo, Philada: Lippincott & Co.—This 
is a remarkable novel. It is fresh, natural, full 
of character, and intensely interesting frem the first 
chapter to the last, The author seems to be as 
much at home in describing the dull monotony of 
existence in a secluded London household, as in 
delineating the half gipsying life of the Bavarian 
highlands. The heroine, Nora, is one the sweetest 
ereations of modern fiction; and is only excelled by 
Ilildegarde, the heroine of the author’s earlier novel, 
“The Initials.” In the whole range of cotemporary 
novels, there is no scene more capitally drawn, than 
that in which Nora is, at last, “quits” with her 
lover and quondum enemy, Charley. In reading 
this fiction, we confess to a return to the old, boyish 
delight, which novels afforded us; for while the in- 
born longing for romance, that is for the ideal in 
life, is fully gratified, there is nothing in the inci- 
dents or actors unnatural; and thus our credulity 
is not shocked. Everything, recorded in “Quits,” 
might easily have happened. The volume is hand- 
somely printed and bound in.cloth. 

Dramas and Poems. By Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. 1 vol., 18 mo. Boston: Whittemore, Niles 
& Hall.—Another volume of choice poetry in “blue 
and gold.” We have often expressed surprise that 
no American publisher had undertaken an edition 
of Bulwer’s poetry, and though the present is not a 
complete one, it is better than none at all. “The 
Lady of Lyons,” “ Richelieu,” and numerous minor 
poems, compose the contents of the volume. To 
have inserted all of Bulwer’s poems, we suppose 
would have made the book too portly. <A portrait 
of the author faces the title-page. 

White Lies. By Charles Reade. Parte III and 
IV. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—We have been 
more deeply interested in this novel than any we 
have read, for months, except “Guy Livingstone” 


and “Quits.” Its pictures of French provincial life } 
are not less meritorious than its quick, stirring inci- ; 


dents, and its admirably drawn characters. 
by all means. 

The Bride of Lammermoor. By the author of } 
“ Waverley.” 2 vols, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fielde.—The fifteenth and sixteenth volumes of the 
unequalled “ Household Edition” of Scott’s novels. 
For convenience and elegance this edition is without 
8 rival either in the United States or England. What 
a splendid Christmas gift it would make! 

History of King Philip. By J. 8. C. Abbott. 1 vol., 
18 mo. New York: Harper & Brothere.—This ac- 
count of the great chief of the Narragansetts is, per- 
haps, the most complete that has ever been put in 
press. The volume is illustrated with handsome } 
engravings. 

Propria Que Maribue: ond the Box Tunnel. By } 
Charles Reade. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & } 
Read.—Two racy tales by the author of “Peg Wof- 
fington.” We like the “Box Tunnel” the best. 


Get it 


CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS, 

Tus Turex Spxctra Warers.— Place three 
different colored wafers, say red, violet, and orange, 
upon a pieee of white paper, in a triangular form, 
and fix your eyes steadily on tltem far two minutes, 
and then turn them away from the wafers, to a blank 
part of the paper, and you will see three spectral 
wafers, but the colors will be different; the red wafer 
is now represented by green, and the violet hy yellow, 
and the orange by blue 

Hoar-rros? Mapr to Orper.—Place a sprig of 
rosemary, or any other garden herb, in a glass jar, 
so that when it is inverted the stem my be down- 
ward, and the sprig supported by the sides of the 
jar; then put some benzoic acid upon a piece of hot 
iron, so that the acid may be sublimed in the form 
of a thick white vapor. Invert the jar over the iron, 
and leave’the whole untouched until the sprig be 
covered by the sublime acid in the form of a beau- 
tiful hoar-frost. 

To Break a Srick upon two GosiEeTs.—Place 
two glasses full of water upon two joint stools, and 
lay the stiek upon them; then strike the stick vio- 


‘ lently with another, and it will break without either 


injuring the goblets or spilling the water. This feat 
requires some practice, 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


To Make Puddinga.—The cook should be particu- 
larly nice in washing currants, which, even from the 
best shops, are bought with a large quantity of mud 
and offensive mixture. Nothing can be more dis- 
gusting than unwashed Zante currants. It should 
be remembered that this small grape, which is pecu- 
liar to the islands of the Levant, being little valued 
by the natives, is thrown into small round baskets 
for exportation, and trampled down firmly by the 
naked and unwashed feet of the country people. Suet 
should always be chopped, if meant to be kept some 
} days, in a cool place, or it will run together in a 





$ greasy mass. Eggs should be turned every day to 
; preserve them in a fresh state. This prevents the 
: yolk, in which the vital principle is contained, from 
} sinking by degrees through the white and coming in 
contact with the porous shell, through which the air 
penetrates, destroys the life, and addles the eggs. 

The whites and yolks of eggs should always be 
‘ beaten separately, which makes the cookery lighter. 
‘ In making a pudding the eggs should be thoroughly 
mixed in, before the milk is added. Puddings should 
always be boiled in cloths, through which the water 
may percolate. This thoroughly mingles the mate- 
rial, and the cookery is more certain. In a mould, 





: puddings are often heavy and unwholesome. 

$ To Make Calfs.Foot Jetly.—Whether for luxury, 
; or for the sick at home or abroad, thore are few fami- 
{ lies where calf’s-foot jelly is not required, and every 
} cook should be prepared to make it properly. In the 
} first place, there should be a jelly-bag made of thick 
{ flannel, clean and ready for use. The feet must be 
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sealded, the hoofs removed, the hair closely scraped } held from it, it becomes, for some months, an im- 


off, the feet carefully split, washed, and all the fat 
removed. Boil the feet in six quarts of water till 
reduced to half, strain it through a wire sieve, and 
when cold, remove the fat from the top. This forms 
the stock. When wanted, put this into a pan, with 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, the whites and 
shells of six eggs beat together, the juice of three 
good-sized lemons, and the thin outer rind of them, 
with a pint of sherry; let it heat slowly, and boil 
very gently for fifteen or twenty minutes, but do not 
stir it. Take it off the fire, let it stand a minute or 
two, then pour it into the jelly-bag, which must be 
suspended near the fire, with a china bowl below it 
to receive the jelly. If not quite clear the first time, 
run it through the bag again. 

Spiced Beef.—A piece of the buttock of beef, 
weighing fifteen or sixteen pounds, should be covered 
with a pound of salt, and turned every day for a 
week. It should be washed in cold water, well rub- 
bed with two ounces of black pepper and a quarter 
of an ounce of mace, bound tight or skewered, and 
placed in a stone covered stewing-pan with two or 
three sliced onions fried and three or four cloves, 
wovered with water, and baked for five hours. It 
should then be allowed to grow cold, and will be a 
very nice breakfast or supper dish, being as tender 
as potted meat. The liquor in which it has been 
stewed, when the fat is removed, makes excellent 
stock for soup. 

Stewed Beefeteak.—A beefsteak is much improved 
by stewing. The steak should be an inch and a 
half thick. It should be fried a light bown on both 
sides with two small onions sliced, then put into a 
stewpan with a carrot and a turnip cut in dice, a 
little celery, salt and pepper, covered with a little 
broth or water, and then stewed gently over a slow 
fire, or in an oven for two hours, when the steak will 


portant and responsible daty to feed it properly. It 
seems now to be decided by high authority that for 
the first two months the proper diet is three parts 
new milk and one part water, sweetened with a small 
quantity of moist sugar, made moderately warm, and 
administered from a feeding-bottle kept scrupulously 
clean, at not too distant periods. This seems to ap- 
proach nearest to the natural diet, and to be the most 
easily digested. After this time a little farinaceous 
food may be given—arrowroot is highly recom- 
mended; but we believe the best food is made by the 
following receipt: first boil fine flour tied in a bag 
for two hours, which must then be turned out and 
kept for use. When dry, a small quantity must be 
grated into the usual milk-and-water preparation. 
This cooked flour does not produce acidity on the 
stomach. 

Curisiains.—These painful and irritating affec- 
tions of the toes and fingers are easier to prevent 
than to cure. Healthy exercise, the hands and feet 
kept dry and warm, and the bowels open, with gene- 
rous diet, are the best preventives against chilblains, 
which usually affect those of languid cireulation the 
most, and are difficult to prescribe for, as the remedy 
in one constitution is inefficacious in another. The 
fashionable remedy of the day is iodine applied over 
the unbroken swelling once a day with a camel-hair 
brush; but without medical advice it is somewhat 
unsafe to meddle with this preparation. Among the 
simple remedies, we would name a decoction of camo- 
mile fi j or prepared mustard diluted 
with water till it is about the consistence of cream, 
spread over the swelling and allowed to dry on it; 
this should be repeated every night. If chilblains 
ulcerate, medical aid should be immediately sought, 
for they are usually very difficult to heal. 

Cuicken Poppine.—For an invalid whose stomach 








be exceedingly tender, and the gravy deliciog: 

An Excellent Stew.—Slices of cold beef or mutton, 
or of any other kind of meat, dredged with a little 
flower, pepper and salt must be placed in the stew- 
pan, a small onion, some potatoes, carrots and tur- 
nips, all previously half boiled and cut in slices, a 
eup of broth or gravy, and little water to cover the 
whole; this must stew gently till the meat is tender. 
It may be greatly improved by a spoonful of mush- 
room ketchup or Worcester sauce. 

To Pickle Red Cabbage.—Take off the outstde 


out the stalk, shred the leaves into an earthenware 
eolander, sprinkle them with salt, let the cabbage lie 
a day, sprinkle with more ealt, then drain off the 
liquor, let it dry, put it into a stone jar, and cover it 
with vinegar in which an ounce ef peppercorns and 
an ounce of ginger have been boiled. 





SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 


Foop ror Inraxts.—If the natural food of the 
infant, by some unfortunate circumstance, is with- 





t digest strong meat, condensed chicken is 
beneficial, and prepared in the following way is 
much more agreeable to a delicate person than the 
usual tasteless puddings of the sick-room:—Tie a 
fowl in a bladder and half boil it, that the flesh may 
be easily prepared; let it become cool, then take the 
flesh from the bones, and pound it finely in a mortar 
till you can pass it through a sieve. Boil an ounce 
of bread-crumbs in milk, and when cold, beat it well 
up with an egg and a little salt and nutmeg, mix 


$ this well with the pounded chicken, put the whole 
leaves of a good-sized red cabbage, quarter it, take 3 


into a buttered cup and bake for twenty minutes, 
then tarn it out, and if allowed, add a little butter 
or gravy. 

An Excetient Syrup ror a CovueH.—An ounce 
of flaxseed must be boiled for balf an hour in a quart 
of water, after which may be added to it half a pound 
of sugar, two ounces of sugar-candy, an ounce of 
Spanish liquorice, and the peel of half alemon. Let 
this simmer slowly for half an hour, then add twenty 
drops of ipecacuanha wine, stir it well into the syrup, 
and when cool bettle it. A teaspoonful may be taken 
occasionally when the cough is troublesome. 
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Lewoxn Juice 1x Drorsy.—Lemons are recom- 
mended for dropsy in a Russian medical journal, 
and are said to be beneficial in the most hopeless 
eases. The first day one lemon was given, after 
taking the peel off and cutting it up into small 
pieces, in sugar; the two following days three were 
given, and afterward eighteen every day. For 
nourishment meat was given, In every case the 
water came off the seventh day. 

Caarrep Hanps.—This roughness of the skin, 
common in frosty and cold, dry weather, may be 
avoided by drying the hands perfectly after washing, 
and mixing a little oatmeal in the water, to prevent 
the soda of the soap affecting them. If the hands 
are actually chapped, half an ounce of glycerine to 
eight ounces of water will form a lotion which may 
be advantageously used twice a day. 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Wash or Clean Swansdown.—Make a strong 
lather of the best white soap and lukewarm water; 
hot water will shrink the skin of the swansdown. 
Work and squeeze the swansdown through the suds, 
but do not rub it. Then do the same through a 
second lukewarm suds, and persist till you see that 
the article looks clean and white. Afterward rinse 
it through two waters, (the first lukewarm the second 
cold) squeezing it carefully. Then shake it out and 
dry it in the sun or by the fire, holding it in your 
hands and shaking it all the time, to prevent it look- 
ing matted or in tufts. When but little soiled, you 
may clean swansdown in the following manner, with- 
out washing it:—Powder some plaster of Paris as 
finely as possible, sift it through a fine sieve, and 
then heat it over the fire. When the powder is quite 
warm, but not burning hot, lay the swansdown in a 
large, clean metal pan, (heated also) and sift the 
powder over it through a sieve, turning the swans- 
down about, and seeing that the powder is dispersed 
well through it. Repeat the process till the swans- 
down looks very white, then take it out, and shake 
off the loose powder. 

To Wash Furniture Chinte.—Furniture chintz 
must be first well dusted, and if curtains, must be 
ripped to pieces. Boil some rice, in the proportion 
of two pounds of rice to two gallons of water, till 
soft. Strain the water into a tub and let it stand 
till lukewarm. Then put in the chintz and wash it 
thoroughly, using some of the rice, tied up in a mus- 
lin bag, instead ef soap. Again boil the same quan- 
tity of rice and water, strain it, and set the water to 
cool, but tie the rice in a bag and put it in a tub of 
clean water, through which you must wash the chintz, 
still using the rice instead of soap, till it is perfectly 
clean. Afterward it must be rinsed in the water in 
which the last rice was boiled, mixed with a cup of 
vinegar. Then draw it out even and hang it to dry. 
After it is dried and mangled it should be stretched 
on the ironing-table, and rabbed with a smooth stone 
or calender so obtain a gloss, but should never be 
ironed. 





To Restore the Color of Flannels.—When flannels 
have become yellow from some neglect in washing, 
they may be restored by this process :—Mix a pound 
of flour in two gallons of water, and stir it over the 
fire till it boils. Then put the flannels in a tub and 
pour half the mixture over them; after standing half 
an hour, wash them, but without using soap; rinse 
them twice through clean cold water, do not wring, 
but hang them up a quarter of an hour to drain: 
then pour over them the remainder of the flour and 
water, which must be kept boiling, and repeat the 
process; after which they may be hung out to dry 
without wringing. 

To Whiten Linen that has become Yellow.—Cut up 
a pound of fine white soap into a gallon of milk, and 
hang it over the fire in a wash-kettle. When the 
soap has entirely melted, put in the linen, and boil it 
half an hour. Then take it out; have ready a lather 
of soap and warm water, wash the linen in it, and 
then rinse it through two cold waters, with a very 
little blue in the last. 

To Wash Thread Lace.—Fine thread lace, before 
it has ever been washed, should be soaked for a few 
hours in sweet oil, and then washed in the usual way, 
but blue or starch should never be used. 





5] 
ART RECREATIONS. 

Grecian Painting, AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON 
Giass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, 
will furnish all materials and directions. He deals 
extensively in the artist’s material line, and will fill 
orders promptly. We annex his 

CIRCULAR. 

The subscriber will furnish for $3,00 a package 
of twelve mezzotint engravings, (suitable for prac- 
tice) and full printed instructions for Grecian paint- 
ing, and a new style originating with himself, and 
equal t the finest copper painting, called “Antique 
Painting on Glass, with a bottle of preparation, re- 
ceipt for varnish, &c. The directions are so explicit 
as to enable any one to learn fully without a teacher. 
He also includes at above price, directions for Orien- 
tal Style and the beautiful art called Potichomanie, 

For $2,00 more, or $5,00, he will send with the 
above all paints, brushes, cils, varnishes, &c. &c., 
needed for these arts, (Grecian and Antique) and 
other oil painting. 

For directions only, in the above arts, Grecian, 
Antique Painting, Oriental, Potichomanie, sent free, 
by mail, one dollar, they are so full and plain, that 
any one with no previous knowledge of drawing can 
be sure to acquire. 

He has also published a new picture for Grecian 
and Antique Painting, called “Les Orphelines.” The 
paper, printing and engraving are thoroughly fitted 
for it, and the effect and finish, when painted, are 
fine, and superior to canvas painting. Price with 
rules for painting it, colors, how to mix, &c., one 
dollar, sent free, by mail. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Salem, Massachusetts. 
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Iewry Cuay—Fine O11 Coron Portrarr—Now 
Reapy.—A new and excellent portrait of this emi- 
nent American Patriot, printed from a steel-plate, 
and in twelve oil colors, by a new and improved pro- 
cess. 

Faithful as a likeness, and presenting the beauty 
of a highly finished oil painting, this portrait will be 
found to be the most elegant production of the Ame- 
rican press. 

Anticipating a large sale, and wishing to popu- 
larize this truly artistic work, the publisher has 
placed it within the reach of all who honor departed 
worth, 

Size of picture 9 by 12 inches, mounted on heavy 
paper and ready for framing. 

Price—Single copies twenty-five cents, or five 
copies for one dollar, pre-paid to any address in the 
Untied States. Liberal discount to agents. 

J. H. BYRAM, Publisher, 
Bulletin Buildings, Philadelphia. 





THE TOILET. 

Wuire Teets, Perfumed Breath and beautiful 
Complexion can be acquired by using the Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers. What lady or gentleman would 
remain under the curse of a disagreeable breath, 
when,using the Balm of a Thousand Flowers as a 
dentifrice would not only render it sweet, but leave 
the teeth as white as alabaster? Many persons do 
not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
delicate that their friends will never mention it. 
Beware of counterfeits. Be.sure each bottle is signed 
Fotridge & Co., N. Y. _ For sale by all druggists. 

“Woopitanp Cream.”—A pomade for beautifying 
the hair. Highly perfumed, superior to any French 
article imported, and for half the price. For dressing 
ladies’ hair it has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy 
appearance. It causes gentlemen's hair to curl in the 
most natural manner. It removes dandruff, always 
giving the hair the appearance of being fresh sham- 
pooed. Price only fifty cents. None genuine unless 
signed Fetridge & Co. 





ENIGMAS. 
Answers to those in November number. -I. Im- 
pend. II. Phaton. 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

“Fon a flannel petticoat the best and finest flannel 
is the cheapest. It should be soaked for a night in 
cold water to strengthen the fibre before it is cut out. 
The usual quantity is four breadths of flannel, each 
a yard and a quarter in length. The blue selvage 
must be cut off, and the two edges Jaid one over the 
other, and first run together neatly along the middle, 
and then herring-boned down at each edge, to make 
the seam flat. A tuck is usually run in the petticoat 
at first, which may be let out if the flannel shrinks 
in washing; the bottom must be finished with flannel 





binding, the top gathered, not plaited, and set into 
a linen band. 

Flannel is the proper clothing for the skin, pre- 
serving the natural heat of the body, from being a 
non-conductor, in winter, and protecting the skin 
from the danger of a chill after perspiration in sum- 
mer. However fine and thin the material for this 
under garment may be in summer, still it should be 
woollen; in colder weather to be exchanged for one 
of a thicker and warmer quality. This clothing 
should be first adopted in childhood, and never after 
laid aside. 

Beyond this, there should be a sufficiency of upper 
garments proportioned to the season; it is not desir- 
able that, even, im winter, they should be heavy, but 
always warm. A more sensible fashion of wearing 
many petticoats has superseded that of the thin and 
flimsy dresses of the last generation, and this.is cer 
tainly more conducive to health. 

The covering for the head should be light, eool, 
and open, to admit the air. Close night-caps are an 
evil, and have long been discarded by men of sense; 
and if ladies will wear them to keep the hair tidy, 
they should be loose and transparent. A net would 
answer every purpose for which a night-cap can be 
required. 

Night-caps should never be starched; the starch is 
shaken from the muslin by the movement of the head, 
and becomes deposited in the hair; besides the caps 
last much longer, and are certainly more comfortable 
without starch. 

As it often devolves upon the mistress of the house 
to see that her husband’s clothes are well attended 
to, she should not only understand the management 
and care, but be able, on an emergency, to brush, 
fold, or pack them herself. 

A lady’s bonnet should -also be of light material, 
and open, to admit air. A velvet or fur bonnet is 
decidedly objectionable. The heavy, stiff, and fright- 
‘ful hats worn by men cannot be too much reprobated. 

Above-all things, it is most important that clothes 
should not be worn that are damp; if the clothes 
should casually be wetted by the rain, quick exercise 
may avert the ill effects, but they should be taken off 
immediately the wearer enters the house. To sit in 
wet clothes is as fatal as to sleep ina damp bed. A 
macintosh or water-proof cloak for exposed travellers 
is very desirable in our changeable climate, but it 
should’-hang quite loose from the person, that the 
circulation may not be impeded, nor the ‘tne escape 
of perspiration be checked. 

“If ladies will wear veils, green gauze are the bests 
a white veil only increases the power of the sun’s 
rays, and does not save the complexion; and the 
spotted veils, so mueh worn, injure the sight, and 
are particularly dangerous for infants, who are better 
without any veil. 

It has been observed, that a great deal of the cha- 
racter of a woman may be found out by her dress, 
It is cortain that we may decide on her prudence and 
ecenomy, if she be not dressed above her position; 
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dh her good taste, if there be grace and harmony in 
the form and color of her dress; on her order and 
neatness, if it be clean and in good repair. A glove 
that wants ding, an unlaced boot, or unbrushed 
hair denote a sloven, a character always despised. 

It is disgraceful to see a young lady with a shawl 
rumpled as if it had never been folded since it was 
bought, a dress soiled or unbrushed, a bonnet bent 
out of form, or a collar worn the wrong side out. All 
these circumstances arise from negligence or idleness, 
and an economical person is well aware that clothes 
last twice as long when they are well taken care of. 

A lady’s dress should be folded and placed in the 
drawer, or hung in a press, as soon as taken off. If 

be silk or merino, it should first be dusted or 
shy and if a hook have come off, or a piece of 
braid be loose, it should be repaired immediately. 

A bonnet should always be dusted after it is worn, 
and covered with an old cambric handkerchief when 
put by in the box or press. saul) 

Gloves should not be drawn one within another, 
but spread flat in a glove-box, which is always sup- 
plied at the shop where the gloves are bought. 

A shawl should be folded exactly in the creases in 
which it is first bought, and will then always appear 
new. 

Ribbons should be kept on wooden rollers; if white, 
in blue paper, which preserves the color. 

All muslin dresses, not wanted to be worn for some 
months, should be washed, dried, without starch or 
froning, and rolled up tight in a clean old towel till 
they are needed, as starch left in the muslin destroys 
the fibre. 








FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fie. 1—Dress or Buack Six, trimmed with 
nine rows of black velvet, graduated in width, and 
edged with black lace. The body is made with a 
basque and berthe, and trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt. The sleeves aro of the pagoda shape, open 
on the inside of the arm. 

Fie. u.—Dress oF CHESNUT-COLORED HEAVY 
8mx.—The skirt is very full, and trimmed on each 
side-with two rows of velvet of a darker shade of 
brown than the silk. A row of velvet buttons is 
placed down the side of each band of velvet. The 
body is.made without a basque, but with lappets in 
front, dged with a brown silk fringe. There is also 
a berthe formed of velvet and fringe. The sleeves 
are very wide, made-with a cap or jockey, and trim- 
med to correspond with the body. 

Fig. 11.—Tue ConngatH Mantie.—This mantle 
is of grey cloth trimmed with black velvet and black 
tassel fringe, intermingled with black bugles. In 
form, it will be perceived, it closely resembles a bas- 
quine, the skirt or basque being extremely full, 
whereby it falls in graceful folds round the figure. 
The upper part fits closely like a jacket. The scarf, 
which is the peculiar feature of the Conheath Mantle, 
aad which imparts to it its peculiarly novel and dis- 





tinguished effect, is disposed somewhat in the man- 
ner in which the Highlanders wear the plaid. In 
the grey cloth mantle, represented in our engraving, 
the scarf is of black velvet, finished at the end by the 
broad tassel fringe with which the other parts of the 
mantle are trimmed. 

Fig. 1v.—CLoak OF HEAVY ROUGH CLOTH OF A 
Fawn coLtor.—The under part is made rather full, 
and the cape is cut in the shawl style. Sleeves very 
wide. The whole is trimmed with a cloth of the 
same color as the cloak, but having a long hairy 
nap. A band of black velvet is set on just above 
the trimming. 

Fie. v.—Buivuz Six Basque FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
—It is made very deep, and trimmed with a double 
puffing of silk. The lining is of white Florence silk. 

GeneraL Remarks.—Flounces are still worn, 
though double skirts and dresses trimmed down the 
side, have the advantage of being of a newer style. 
We much prefer the latter style for heavy materials, 
rich silks, &c, The double skirts and flounces are 
beautiful for de lains, light silks, &c. Side trim- 
mings are made of bands of velvet, puffings of ribbon, 
buttons, fancy braids, &c., disposed ‘pf in i 
able ways, according to the fancy of the dress-maker. 
Dresses with double skirts, intended for walking 
costume, will be ornamented with very little trim- 
ming. For young ladies, three rows of buttons, 
placed on each side of the upper skirt, are a favorite 
style of trimming. Basque bodies are still in favor, 
though many of the new dresses are made round at 
the waist. For silks, especially those intended for 
evening wear, there is a slight point at the waist 
behind, and a deeper one in front. This is quite a 
fashionable style when there is a double skirt. The 
upper skirt alone is trimmed. Some of the new 
basques are cut much shorter in front than behind. 
A trimming formed of velvet ribbon put on in dia- 
monds, with velvet buttons on each diamond, is much 
worn. 

SLEEVEs are made very wide and open; the under- 
sleeves extremely full, those for the promenade clos- 
ing at the wrist. Caps or jockeys on the sléeves are 
worn again. Of the ball dresses recently made, one 
of the prettest is composed of mallow-color silk, (a 
beautiful shade of lilac or purple) covered with two 
skirts of tulle of the same hue. At the edge of each 
of thé tulle skirts there is a deep row of blonde, sur- 
mounted by a quilling of tulle disposed in a waved 
pattern. Between each of the waves, or spaces 
formed by the quilling, is fixed a bow of narrow 
gauze ribbon. A fichu, trimmed with blonde, Tib- 
bon, and quillings of tulle, is worn over the low cor- 
sage. The sleeves, which are short and in puffs, are 
trimmed with a frill of blonde, with bows and ends 
of mallow-color ribbon. A bouquet of mallow-color 
Glycine ornaments the centre of the fichu; and sprays 
of the same flowers, intermingled with its delicate 
pale green foliage, are worn in the hair. Another 
ball dress is composed of maize-color silk, covered 
with three skirts of tulle of the same color, each 
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edged with a puffing of tulle; in the puffing, small 
flowers of various colors are intermingled. The up- 
permost skirt is looped up, at intervals, by bows of 
maize-color ribbon. The corsage, which is low and 
full, is trimmed with blonde and flowers; the sleeves 
are in puffs, and ornamented with flowers. 

Or Manritxas, the Algerine shawl mantle, which 
we give in another place, is one of the newest. This 
pattern made in velvet, without the insertions, would 





be found most comfortable; it might be trimmed with 
fringe, or left plain at the edge. Cloaks and man. 
tillas must be made sufficiently full, to allow them to 
heng easily over the wide skirts, now so fashionable, 

Boxwets were never of a more becoming shape 
than at present. They come more over the face, 
are not so pointed on the top, and the capes am 
diminishing a thought in size. Very full caps am 
still worn. 
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Remrr Soon ror 1858.—There will be just time, 
after receiving this number, to remit in season for 
the January issue, which will be ready, at latest, by 
December the first. Send on your clubs at once. The 
press and public pronounce this the cheapest and 
best of the Magazines. Our strict adherence to the 
cash system enables ur to publish, for two dollars, 
as good a Magazine as others print for three, “A 
dollar saved,” says Franklin, “is a dollar earned.” 
Ours is the Magazine for the times. 

Recollect, in several particulars, this Magazine 
surpasses all others, _ let. None publish such power- 
fully written original stories, or have such celebrated 
contributors. 2nd. Our colored fashion-plates are 
later, prettier and more reliable. 3rd. More embel- 
lishments and letter-press are given, during the year, 
in proportion to the price. 4th. Our patterns for 
Crochet, Netting, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-Work, 
Hair-Work, Shell-Work, &c., and our New Receipts 
will be more numerous. 5th. The Magazine is 
strictly moral, and is recommended, by Clergymen, 
on this account, as the best for the family. 6th. We 
always do more than we promise. All we ask is that 
“ Peterson” shall be compared with other Magazines 
to verify these assertions, 

We hope that ladies, who know this Magazine, 
will interest themselves to extend its circulation. 
Every subscriber can easily get another; and this 
alone will double our list. Though we close the 
year, printing nearly twice as many copies as in 
- 1856, we feel confident that we shall print threefold 
more in 1858, if the Magazine can only be brought 
fairly to the notice of the ladies, over the whole 
Union. We have nearly distanced the older Maga- 
sines: we wish now to print as many as all put to- 
gether. Shall we not do itin 1858? It remains with 
you, fair readers, to say. 

How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of the letter, the name of the post-office, 
county and state. If gold is sent, fasten it to a bit 
of thin paste-board, of the size of letter when folded ; 
for otherwise it may slip out. Tell nobody your 
letter contains money. Do not register it. If you 
take these precautions, the remittance may be at our 
risk. 





Wuart ro Remit.—If possible, send gold. If gold 
cannot be had, send bank-notes. Notes of banks in 
the cities of Philadelphia or New York preferred; 
next those of banks in Pennsylvania, New York, or 
New England, except those of Rhode Island. If 
none of these can be had, send bank-notes current 
in your neighborhood. Where the amount is large, 
buy a draft on Philadelphia or New York, if possible 
and deduct its cost. 

Morz anv Berrer.—Whatever others promise, we 
shall excel in performing. Though we claim to be 
something more than a mere picture book, we shall 
give, in 1858, more embellishments, colored and 
otherwise, than any cotemporary. And one of our 
embellishments will be worth two of any otheri, 
Mark it! 


Our New Preuivum.—Our premium for 1858, “The 
Casket,” contains, we think, prettier engravings than 
any of our pictorials, Its price is one dollar. But 
every person, who gets up a club, is entitled to & 
gratis. Those, who prefer, may have “The Garland” 
instead, or any other of our former premiums. 


January Numser.—Nothing equal to it in-ele 
gance has ever yet appeared. Those who remit ear- 
liest, will receive the first and best impressions of 
the magnificent mezzotint, “Grandpapa’s Carriage,” 
which will adorn the number. 

OniemnaL Engravines.—The steel plates, in-“Pe- 
terson,” are engraved eriginally for it; and are not 
the second-hand refuse of English annuals. This is 
what “The Press,” the ser critical antneeily in 
Philadelphia, says. 

Postage ox “ Prrerson.”—This, whee propall 
quarterly, is one and a half cents a number: if not 
pre-paid, it is three cents a number. 

“Prrerson” and “Harper.”—For $3,50 we ° will 


send a copy of “Peterson” and “Harper's Maga- 
sine,” for one year. 

Post-Orrice Stawps.—Fractions of a dollar may 
be remitted in postage stamps. 











